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The Monastic Scriptorium 


FLORENCE EDLER, PH.D. 


rooms of the leading monasteries were both the 

printing presses and the publishing offices of 
Western Europe. There it was that new books were written, 
old ones duplicated, and both kinds were issued to the world. 
The role played by the monks in the preservation of classical 
and medieval literature is too well known to need discussion 
here, but the way in which this literature was written and 
reproduced in the monasteries—in other words, the history 
and technique of the scriptorium—is less well known. 


I 


The early Eastern monasteries and the first ones in the 
West had no scriptorium.’ To Cassiodorus, the secretary of 
Theodoric, King of the Ostrogoths, belongs the credit of 
introducing into the cloister the learned studies hitherto 
foreign to it.” After his retirement from the government 
service, Cassiodorus founded, about 540, a monastery, known 


1Some copying of Bibles, service books, and writings of Church Fathers was, 
doubtless, done in those monasteries, but only to meet the necessities of the devotional 
life. 

2A. Franz, Aurelius Cassiodorius Senator (Breslau, 1872), p. 42. 


[TD om the Middle Ages the scriptoria or writing 
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as Vivarium,’ on his ancestral estates overlooking the Bay of 
Squillace in southern Italy. He was determined to utilize 
the leisure of the monks for the preservation of Divine and 
human learning and for its transmission to later ages. He 
regarded the monastery as a refuge of knowledge, a place for 
collecting books, and a workshop for patient copyists. Cas- 
siodorus placed in the monastery his private library which 
contained most of the literary treasures of antiquity as well 
as the works of the Church Fathers. He recommended to his 
disciples the study of the Bible above all else, then the writ- 
ings of Augustine, Jerome, and Ambrose. He also advised 
them to read with care the masterpieces of pagan and secular 
literature in order to form their taste and enrich themselves 
with earthly knowledge, not as an end in itself, but as a means 
towards a better understanding of Holy Scripture.“ Cassio- 
dorus was especially interested in training careful copyists. 
He set them an example by himself transcribing and collat- 
ing the Psalms, Prophets, and Epistles of the Vulgate.’ 
Furthermore, he wrote down detailed instructions for 
avoiding mistakes in copying. 

The system of a scriptorium and a library for the preserva- 
tion of ancient and early Christian literature which 
Cassiodorus introduced into the monastery of Vivarium was 
soon adopted by other monasteries, and the devotion to 
literary labor became in the course of a few centuries one of 
the highest distinctions of the Benedictine monasteries.° 


8Vivarium was named from the fish preserves, or vivaria, which Cassiodorus had 
formed on his estate. 

‘Franz, op. cit., p. 44; H. Grisar, S.J., History of Rome and the Popes in the 
Middle Ages (London, 1912), II, 316. 

5Franz, op. cit., p. 62; J. E. Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship (3rd ed., 
Cambridge, 1921), I, 266. 

®St. Benedict in his Rule did not mention the copying of MSS, but as he prescribed 
sacred reading, books had to be copied to supply reading matter, and he probably 
considered writing as one form of the manual labor he prescribed. 
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At first, while the monasteries were poor and much manual 
labor was required to provide subsistence for the brethren, 
scribes were few in numbers and usually too feeble for hard 
manual labor. But as the monasteries obtained more and 
more landed possessions and greater wealth, the monks 
abandoned physical labor in the fields for spiritual work, and 
writing in the scriptorium, instead of being left to those unfit 
for other work, became the task of the ablest and most 
intelligent monks.’ Such monasteries as Tours, Orleans, 
Fleury, Corbie, Prim and St. Gall on the continent, and St. 
Albans and St. Augustine of Canterbury in England, became 
famous for their schools of copyists. 

The term scriptorium or writing room suggests that the 
work of transcription was carried on in a large room 
specially adapted to that purpose,. but, while this was 
frequently the case, it was far from the general rule. Special 
apartments for writing were found at St. Martin of Tours, 
St. Gall, Fulda, St. Albans, and elsewhere.’ Often the 
scriptorium and library were in the same room.’ The books 
were ranged around the walls in closed presses or cupboards, 
with long tables or separate desks placed in the center of 
the room. Sometimes there were desks between the book- 
cases. Accommodations were provided for three to twenty 
scribes, although twelve was the popular number.” 


TIn Irish monasteries scribes were held in great esteem earlier than elsewhere 
after the days of Cassiodorus. In seventh- and eighth-century Ireland the penalty 
for killing a scribe was as great as that for killing a bishop or abbot. See F. Madan, 
Books in MS (New York, 1927), p. 42. At Tours (end of eighth century), Alcuin 
took the monks away from field labor, telling them that study and writing were far 
nobler pursuits. See E. A. Savage, Old English Libraries (Chicago, 1912), pp. 76f. 

8E. G. Vogel, Einiges iiber Amt und Stellung des Armarius in den abendlandischen 


Klostern des Mittelalters, Serapeum, IV (1843), 24. 
*Lecoy de la Marche, L’art d’écrire et les calligraphes, Revue des questions 


historiques, XXXVI (1884), 197. 
10]. H. Hardy, Descriptive Catalogue of the Materials Relating to the History of 


Great Britain and Ireland (Rolls Series, London, 1871), III, Introd. xii. 
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The location of the common writing room varied. When 
a single room was used as library and scriptorium, it was fre- 
quently located next to the kitchen or the calefactory (the 
heated apartment in which monks were permitted to warm 
themselves), in order to keep the MSS dry. This was 
especially true of Irish monasteries on the continent. When 
the scriptorium was entirely separate from the library, less 
consideration was shown for the comfort of the scribes. Fre- 
quent are the complaints of chilled bodies, numb and stiff 
fingers, and even frozen ink! 

It may be said with reservations that the large writing 
room was characteristic of Benedictine monasteries, whereas 
small cells or individual scriptoria were favored by the Cis- 
tercian and Carthusian Orders.” These cells were sometimes 
built around the calefactory. A charming and graphic ac- 
count of a small writing room or scriptoriolum is given by 


Nicholas, secretary to St. Bernard of Clairvaux. The door 
of his scriptoriolum opened into the apartment of the novices; 
on the right was the cloister of the monks; on the left, the 
infirmary. Nicholas wrote :” 


But it must not be supposed that my little tenement is to be despised; for 
it is a place to be desired, and is pleasant to look upon and comfortable for re- 
tirement. It is filled with most choice and divine books, at the delightful view 
of which I feel contempt for the vanity of this world. This place is assigned 
to me for reading, writing, and composing, for meditating and praying, and 
adoring the Lord of Might. 


In a number of the English monasteries, where most of the 
scribes worked together, such individual cells were provided 
for the more learned members of the community who com- 
posed books as well as transcribed them. It was in such script- 


11Vogel, op. cit., p. 24. The Carthusians lived in separate cells—each brother had 
his sitting .room, bedroom, and garden plot. 
12Translation quoted from Hardy, op. cit., pp. xxif. 
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oriola that William of Malmesbury, Henry of Huntington, 
Giraldus Cambrensis, Roger of Wendover, Matthew Paris, 
and others compiled their valuable works.” 

Two forms of scriptoria have been mentioned: the common 
writing room and individual cells for writing and study. A 
third form is that of the cloister scriptorium. Sometimes the 
task of the copyist was carried on in the open cloister walk, 
with only such shelter from the elements as the rear wall and 
the cloister vaulting furnished. Such was the case at the Clu- 
niac monastery of St. Martin of Tournay where, in the time 
of the scholarly abbot, Odo (1093-?), might usually be seen 
in the cloister “a dozen young monks sitting on chairs in per- 
fect silence, writing at tables, carefully and artificially con- 
structed.”"* Ordericus Vitalis (1075-1143), who spent his 
life in the monastery of St. Evroult in southern Normandy, 
probably worked in an open cloister, for he closes the Fourth 
Book of his “Ecclesiastical History” with a lament that he 
must lay aside his work for the winter.” And a monk of Ram- 
sey Abbey in Huntingdonshire has recorded his discomforts 
in a Latin couplet which implies that in an open cloister all 
seasons were equally destructive of serious work :” 


As we sit here in tempest, in rain, snow and sun 
Nor writing nor reading in cloister is done. 





18]bid., p. xxi. 
14Hardy, p. xxii, cites the Narratio Herimanni, printed in Dachery’s Spicilegium, 


II, 913. 

15Abbot Cuthbert of Wearmouth and Jarrow excuses himself in a letter to Lullus, 
Archbishop of Mainz, written in the late eighth century, for not having sent all the 
works of Bede, which Lullus asked for, “but,” he explains, “this winter the frost in 
our island has been so severe, with terrible winds, that the fingers of our transcribers 
have been unable to execute more books.” See Jaffé, Monumenta Moguntina, 
Bibliotheca rerum Germanicarum, III, 301; translation from A. T. Drane, Christian 
Schools and Scholars (2nd ed.; London, 1881), p. 100. 

16]1n vento minime pluvia nive sole sedere 

Possumus in claustro nec scribere neque studere. 

Written on the flyleaf of a MS now in the University of Cambridge library. 

Translation from J. W. Clark, The Care of Books (Cambridge, 1901), p. 81. 
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Since few of the English monasteries had special rooms 
for libraries and scriptoria before the end of the fourteenth 
century, many of them screened off one of the four cloister 
walks in order to facilitate reading and writing in the cloister 
throughout the year. The window spaces facing the cloister 
garden were filled in with oiled paper, rush mats, or glass; 
two or three partitions, usually of wood, were built in front 
of the windows to give the readers and scribes some privacy 
and to protect them from the elements. These small parti- 
tioned studies, containing a desk and a seat beneath a cloister 
window, were called “carrells.”” In the carrells some attempt 
towards comfort was made. The seats, raised about four feet, 
were sometimes provided with a wooden back and sides to 
exclude wind and draughts, and the floor was boarded and 
strewn with hay or straw for warmth.” This description 
sounds very much like that of an old-fashioned high-backed 
pew, and a sixteenth-century writer” does call the carrells in 
the Durham cloister “pews.” They were located on the north 
side of the cloister—three to each window with low doors of 
open carved work. The Durham carrells could not have been 
more than two feet, nine inches wide and the occupant must 
have had but little room to spare.” 

Not all carrells were constructed of wood. In the south 
cloister of Gloucester cathedral, formerly the Benedictine 
Abbey of St. Peter, there are twenty beautiful stone carrells 
built between 1370 and 1412. They project below the ten main 
windows, two in each, and are arched with battlemented tops 
or cornices. Each carrell is four feet wide, nineteen inches 


17Carrell is a term corrupted from guadril through the Norman carole, signifying 
something square. See H. J. Feasey, Monasticism: What is it? (London, 1898), p. 188. 

18Feasey, op. cit., p. 189. 

19The unknown author of The Rites of Durham, published by the Surtees Society. 

2Clark, op. cit., p. 96. Similar carrells were found in the monasteries at West- 
minster, Bury St. Edmunds, Evesham, Abingdon, St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, and 
Christ Church, Canterbury. Ibid., pp. 98f; Savage, op. cit., p. 76. 
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deep, and six feet, nine inches high. Except for the small win- 
dow of two “lights” in each one, they look like recesses for 
statuary. These carrells were evidently never closed off by 
doors from the cloister walk as were those at Durham.” 


II 


With this mental picture of the place where the monks 
wrote, we may consider which monks worked in the scripto- 
rium, how they wrote, and how they felt about their work. 
There were several classes of scribes within every large mon- 
astery. The mature monks, well trained in calligraphy, who 
were employed in the making of the Church-service and other 
fine books were known as antiquarit.” The boys in the school, 
the novices, and the other monks, who wrote with dispatch 
but without great accuracy, did the common copying work of 
the house—letter-writing, business records, etc. They were 
called Jibrarii, or simply scriptores.* Those who excelled in 
painting miniatures or in designing initial letters, usually 
confined themselves to the rubrication and illumination of 
manuscripts, and were known as rubricators, miniators, and 
later, i/luminators.“ The most intelligent scribes were used 
as correctors or proofreaders. 

Besides the monks themselves, hired scribes were found in 


[bid., p. 76; Clark, op. cit., pp. 96-98. The only carrells found on the continent 
were at Beaulieu, where seven carrells filled the north wall of the cloister. See 


Feasey, op. cit., p. 190. 
%2Feasey, op. cit., p. 183; G. K. Hudleston, “Scriptorium,” The Catholic Encyclo- 


pedia, XIII, p. 635. 

3Ibid., p. 635; Hardy, op. cit., p. xii; Feasey, op. cit., p. 183. Exceptionally, 
students were permitted to copy books. The pupils of St. Gall became famous for 
their good writing, and were permitted to copy MSS but never Gospels, or Church- 
service books. We have the copy ordinarily set before beginners in the monastic 
school of St. Gall—a doggerel line, introducing every letter of the alphabet: 
Abnexique globium Zephyrique Kanna secabant. Cited from Drane, op. cit., p. 172. 

*4Hudleston, op. cit., p. 635; W. Wattenbach, Das Schriftwesen im Mittelalter (2nd 


ed.; Leipzig, 1875), pp. 304. 
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the monastic scriptorium. Although the Carthusian Rule 
records that few monks of that Order could not write,” this 
was unusual, and not generally true of the other Orders. Fre- 
quently there were not enough trained writers in the monas- 
tery to do all the clerical work, which was enormous in large 
monastic establishments possessed of much property. Lay 
notaries and scribes were often employed for such work.” 
Sometimes they worked at home, sometimes in the monastery, 
where food was furnished them so that their work would not 
be delayed by their going out to buy it.” Sometimes space was 
left for the initial letters and the rubrics, which were later 
filled in by lay rubricators. Lay illuminators also designed 
and completed pictures, portraits, vignettes, heraldic devices, 
caricatures, and other marginal ornamentations.” 

Let us return to the monastic scribes proper and consider 
the rules governing their work. The abbot had the sole right 
of selecting the scribes, although in some monasteries such 
appointments had to be announced in the chapter meeting.” 
The scriptorium was in charge of an official who received his 
orders directly from the abbot. The precentor or choirmaster 
was usually in charge of the library and the scriptorium.” 
In his function as librarian he was known as armarius (from 
armarium, the press in which books were kept). In Cistercian 
monasteries the precentor and the librarian were two separate 
officers, the latter was in charge of the scriptorium, or more 
accurately, of the work done in individual writing rooms.” 


25For nearly all those whom we adopt we teach, if possible, to write”—translated 
from the Carthusian Rule by Clark, op. cit., p. 69. 

%Feasey, op. cit., pp. 183f. 

27Hardy, op. cit., p. xxi. 

*Ibid., pp. xxvf. 

2For example, at the monastery of Augustinian Canons Regular of St. Victor’s, 


Paris. See F. A. Gasquet, The Old English Bible and Other Essays (London, 1897), 


p. 47. 
Hardy, op. cit., p. xiii; Clark, op. cit. p. 43. 
S1[bid., p. 70. 
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The precentor apportioned the work in accord with the 
abbot’s instructions. He could not direct any transcript to be 
made without his superior’s permission.” No scribe could 
write without permission, nor could he exchange the task 
assigned to him for another.” On the other hand, no monk 
who had been appointed to write could refuse. The 
Carthusians punished unwilling scribes by depriving them of 
wine.“ A monk of Lorsch who shirked his task was more 
severely dealt with. At the end of a ninth-century Lorsch 
MS is found the signature of a scribe—‘‘Jacob wrote”—and 
after these words written in another hand—“a certain portion 
of this book not of his own free will but under compulsion, 
bound by fetters, just as a runaway and fugitive has to be 
bound.”” 

The precentor or the librarian provided all the materials 
required by the scribes: desks, parchment, inks, pens, 
penknives, pumice stone for smoothing the parchment, 
reading frames for the exemplars to be copied, awls and 
rulers for making guiding lines, etc.” These he received 
from the cellarer or the chamberlain. Most of these articles 
were manufactured on the premises. In Westminster Abbey 
the ink was made by the precentor or someone appointed by 
him in the tailor’s shop.” 

The scribe was expected to copy exactly what he saw 
before him even when it was clearly wrong, unless he first 
obtained the sanction of the abbot.” His work was 
afterwards revised by the corrector. 


33H ardy, op. cit., p. xiii. 
88Ibid., p. xiii. 
34Wattenbach, op. cit., pp. 373f. 
3Ibid., p. 371; translation from G. H. Putnam, Books and Their Makers during 
the Middle Ages (New York, 1896), I, 67f. 

%Hudleston, op. cit., p. 635; Hardy, op. cit., p. xvi. 

*THudleston, loc. cit. 
Hardy, op. cit., p. xviii; Sandys, op. cit., I, 624. 
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The days and hours of work varied with the different 
Orders. Asa rule, those of the monks who possessed skill as 
copyists made writing their chief, if not their sole, active 
work. An anonymous writer of the ninth or tenth century 
speaks of six hours a day as the usual task of a scribe;” which 
would absorb almost all the day time free from religious 
duties. Monks were permitted to write on lesser Church 
festivals, but not on Sundays or high Church festivals.“ The 
Cluniacs and the Augustinian Canons Regular permitted 
scribes to absent themselves from Office with the abbot’s 
permission.” On the other hand, the Cistercians were for- 
bidden to do any writing during the time set apart for Divine 
service.” 

Ordinarily, work by artificial light was not permitted 
because of the greater possibility of errors or bad script, and 
the danger of casualties to the costly MSS from grease and 
fire.“ Yet some writing was done by night. Cassiodorus 
devised lamps for his scriptorium which never ran short of 
oil and never needed trimming.“ In a ninth-century MS of 
Laon (France) an Irish monk complains of poor lamplight.® 
Nicholas, the secretary of Bernard of Clairvaux wrote his 
Vita Magni at night and attributed the poor script to that 
fact.“ Louis, a monk of Wessobrunn in Bavaria, finished 
copying Jerome’s “Commentary on Daniel” at night while 


39“Arduous above all arts is that of the scribe: the work is difficult and it is also 
hard to bend necks and make furrows on parchments for six hours.” Translation 
from Madan, op. cit., p. 45, n. 1. 

49Vogel, op. cit., p. 33. 

41W attenbach, op. cit., p. 372; Vogel, op. cit., p. 34. 

42]bid., p. 34. 

48Hardy, op. cit., p. xii. 

*4Sandys, op. cit., I, 263. 

45W. M. Lindsay, Collectanea Varia—IV. “Scribes and Their Ways,” Paleographia 
Latina, 11 (1923), 24. 

6Wattenbach, op. cit., p. 238. 
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he was stiff with cold.“ Ekkehard IV of St. Gall tells us that 
the scribes found the hours between the nocturnal Office and 
daybreak the most propitious hours for collating manu- 
scripts.” 

The rule of silence was strictly enforced wherever monks 
read or wrote, whether in a room used as the library or scrip- 
torium, in private cells, or in the cloister.” To prevent dis- 
turbances and noise no scribe was permitted to leave the scrip- 
torium during the hours of work without the permission of the 
abbot.” Only the abbot, prior, subprior, and librarian might 
enter the scriptorium.” If a message had to be delivered 
to a scribe while he was working, the precentor or librarian 
brought him into the conversation room (parloir) and gave 
him the message.” Such was likewise the custom when it was 
necessary to have an oral examination of what had been 
copied.” 

To further insure silence in the library and in the scrip- 
torium an elaborate system of signs was worked out. The gen- 
eral sign when a book was wanted was to make a movement as 
if turning over the leaves of a book. If a missal was desired, 
the monk made the general motion and the sign of the cross; 
for the Gospels, he made the sign of the Cross on the forehead ; 
for an antiphonary, he struck the thumb and one little finger 
of the other hand together. When he wanted a tract, he laid 


“THis explicit or concluding note reads as follows: “Good readers who may use 
this work, do not, I pray you, forget him who copied it: it was a poor brother, named 
Louis, who while he transcribed this volume brought from a foreign country, endured 
the cold, and when he could not write by the light of the sun, completed. it by the 
light of the night.” Translation from S. R. Maitland, The Dark Ages (6th ed., 
London, 1867), I, p. 57. 

*8Lecoy de la Marche, op. cit., p. 197. 

“Hardy, p. xviii; Sandys, I, 622; Madan, p. 40. 

50H ardy, p. xii. 

51Ibid., p. xiii; Gasquet, Old Eng. Bible. p. 45. 

52Vogel, op. cit., p. 29, n. 5. 

58Hardy, op. cit., pp. xviif. 
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one hand on the abdomen and applied the other hand to his 
mouth; for a capitulary, he made the general sign and ex- 
tended clasped hands to heaven; for a psalter he placed his 
hands on his head in the form of a crown (a reference to King 
David). When a pagan work was required the monk made 
the general sign and then scratched his ear with one hand after 
the manner of a dog—because infidels were not unjustly com- 
pared with that animal.™ 

In spite of all these rules, however, the conversationally in- 
clined scribe found a way of getting around the provision of 
absolute silence in the scriptorium—at least, the irrepressible 
Irish scribe did. He would write remarks on the margin of 
a page and show them to his neighbor. Numerous examples 
of such conversational jottings have been found written in 
Irish in the top margins of Latin MSS. They are written just 
as clearly, and carefully as the Latin text itself, especially in 
MSS from the monastery of Laon where there was an Irish 
colony. In one ninth-century MS of Cassiodorus work on the 
Psalms, from Laon, these marginal jottings are found :* 


“Tt is cold today. Naturally, Winter.” 
“The lamp gives a bad light.” 

“Tt is time for us to begin to do some work.” 
“Well, this vellum is hairy.” 

“Well, I call this vellum thin.” 

“T feel quite dull today.” 

“T do not know what is wrong with me.” 


One cannot help suspecting that the librarian and correctors 
in the scriptorium of Laon must have been very indulgent to 
permit such conduct, or that discipline in that monastery was 
lax. 


“Hardy (op. cit. p. xviii) translates from the chapter De Silentio et Signis in 


Martene, De Antig. Eccles. Ritibus. 
55Translations from Lindsay, Collectanea Varia, Paleog. Lat. Il, 24. 
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III 


Let us now turn to a consideration of the actual process of 
transcription. For this purpose it will be easiest to describe 
the work of a typical monastic copyist. The scribe is seated 
on a stool before a table or desk. Various kinds of writing 
stands are shown in MSS, but none of them looks particularly 
comfortable. The stool furnishes no support for the scribe’s 
back.* With three fingers of his right hand he holds his quill 
pen.” In his left hand he holds a penknife, which he uses to 
sharpen his pen, to smooth rough places on the parchment, to 
scrape ink off the parchment when he needs to make an era- 
sure, and to hold down the parchment. His inkpot, filled with 
black ink, is close at hand.” Before him on the desk he has one 
or several sheets of parchment or vellum,” each sheet folded 
once so as to make two folios or four pages. The parchment 
has been rubbed with pumice stone to smooth it, cut to the 


right size, and ruled by the scribe himself or by another.” 
The ruling was done by means of an awl, a ruler and a metal 
style. The awl pricked holes in the parchment at proper in- 
tervals.“ Then horizontal lines were drawn across the sheet 
with a hard, dry, metal style.” Perpendicular lines marked 


56Old St. Martin of Leon (Spain) had his body and arms supported by cords 
fastened to the ceiling in order to write a long and scholarly work. See Lecoy de la 
Marche, op. cit., p. 198. 

57Quills began to replace reed pens in the sixth century. See Madan, op. cit., p. 17. 

58Medieval ink was made by the mixture of soot or ivory black with gum and water. 
Gold and silver ink were used for de luxe MSS; red, blue, green, and yellow for 
rubrics. See ibid., pp. 17f. 

5°Vellum is the prepared skin of a calf and is finer than sheepskin (parchment). 

5°Monks who were not scribes were sometimes employed to smooth, scrape, or cut 
parchment and to bind and mend books. See Gasquet, Old Eng. Bible, p. 47. 

1In place of an awl, a metal wheel bearing spikes on its circumference was some- 
times used. See Madan, op. cit., p. 45. 

82Lead began to be used for ruling in the eleventh century, and in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries it was most commonly used. In fifteenth-century MSS red lines 
are frequent. See M. Prou, Manuel de paleographie latine et francaise (4th ed., 
Paris, 1924), p. 13. 
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off the margins. The style made a furrow on one side of the 
parchment and raised a ridge on the other side. Due to the 
width of the sheets and the stiffness and occasional roughness 
of parchment, ruling a straight line was not a simple matter. 

The sheet of parchment on the scribe’s desk is held down by 
a plummet and the book from which he is to copy is placed 
on a reading frame and is held open by plummets.” The lined 
rules guide the scribe as to the size of the letters he is to make 
and the librarian gives him the necessary instructions regard- 
ing the script to be used,” the space to be left for initial letters, 
chapter headings, etc. Our scribe is now ready to set forth 
on a task which will occupy him for days or months or even 
years, because each letter is a separate drawing or design made 
with heavy and light strokes of the pen.” Thus he will labor 
day after day, in the silence of the scriptorium, patiently (and 


83Lecoy de la Marche, op. cit., p. 198. If great speed in the reproduction of a 
certain MS was necessary, the MS was separated into quires or sections and dis- 
tributed among several scribes. Each would copy his quire on the pages of a fresh 
quire which might not be the same size as the original. The difference in the size 
of pages and of handwriting resulted in blank pages and crowded pages, so that this 
method was not the usual procedure in the reproduction of books. As many as 
twenty scribes’ handwritings appear in the 74 leaves of the MS of Alcuin, Miscellanea, 
now at Cologne, which was prepared at Tours in a great hurry, in 802, for Bishop 
Arno of Salzburg. See Lindsay, op. cit., p. 28. 

64Many a scriptorium developed certain peculiarities of handwriting, of orthography, 
or of abbreviations, which were perpetuated for a considerable period and are of 
great value in ascertaining the original home of MSS. The script of Tours, of 
Corbie, of Monte Cassino, and of St. Albans is distinctive and unmistakable. The 
outstanding characteristic of the St. Albans script is the broken-backed or bent long 
stems of certain letters—s, h, etc. There imfra was always used for infra (see 
Hardy, op. cit., p. cxxiii; Gasquet, Old Eng. Bible, pp. 56f.). In other monasteries 
where a distinctive script was never developed—at Bobbio and Lyons, for example, 
certain abbreviations became characteristic of the MSS produced there. 

65It is impossible to get an accurate idea of the average speed of a good scribe. 
In almost all instances where the length of time devoted to the transcription of a MS 
is mentioned in the subscription, the entry is made because the scribe is proud of 
the rapid rate at which he has worked. Wattenbach (opp. cit., pp. 240f.) estimates 
that two to four pages a day for large size carefully written MSS may have been 
an average speed. 
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sometimes impatiently) bending over the same characters on 
the same parchment for a large part of his life, not for any 
earthly gain, but for a Heavenly reward. 

Writing on parchment is, indeed, physical labor; strength 
and effort are necessary to make a lasting impression with a 
pen on this material. The scribe soon learns the meaning of 
the familiar expression, “Three fingers hold the pen, but the 
whole body toils.” He may feel more strongly still and ex- 
press himself, as did more than one scribe, in words similar to 
these: “Writing is excessive drudgery. It crooks your back, 
it dims your sight, it twists your stomach and your sides.” 
His fingers are frequently cramped and numb with cold, his 
thumb is sore. Long before he reaches the last line, he longs 
for it as the sailor does for his port or the sick man for health. 
At last he reaches the goal. With what relief he prints Ex- 
plicit or Finis. And now that the long, fatiguing task is com- 
pleted (though tomorrow, or even the next hour may bring 
the beginning of a similar task), he adds a final note in which 
he expresses his most inward thought at the moment of com- 
pletion, be this uppermost feeling what it may—weariness, 
malignity, religious feeling, expectancy, or humor.” 





66Frequently found in the explicit or concluding note at the end of MSS. See L. 
Delisle, Cabinet des MSS de la Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris, 1874), II, p. 121; 
Wattenbach, op. cit., p. 235; Clark, op. cit., p. 77. 

8’From a MS of St. Aignan, Orleans. Translation from Savage, op. cit., p. 81. 

68“Whereas to a writer the last line is as sweet as port is to a sailor.” From the 
same MS as note 67 above. Wattenbach (pp. 232-35) gives numerous other examples 
of the comparison of the last line to a port. “As the sick man desireth health, even 
so doth the scribe desire the end of the volume.” From a St. Gall MS. Translation 
from Drane, op. cit., p. 172. 

®°The personal note of the scribe at the end of a MS is called a colophon or more 
commonly an explicit from the word with which it usually begins (Finis is dess 
frequent). Explicit is an abbreviation of Explicitus est liber (“The book is unrolled”) 
used at the end of the ancient rolls. See Lecoy de la Marche, op. cit., p. 199. Madan 
(op. cit., pp. 53f.) gives a list of colophons classified under the above headings. 
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The copyist’s joy is expressed in prose and in verse, in dis- 
tichs, in acrostics, in pleasantries more or less original.” His 
lamentations are sometimes as amusing as the naive testimoni- 
als of his happiness.” Frequently the explicit is a pathetic ap- 
peal for remembrance in the prayers of the reader and a re- 
quest that the MS which has cost him so much pain and fa- 
tigue be gently and carefully handled and preserved.” Not 
infrequently the explicit ends with a note of warning or a curse 
to prevent alienation of thé MS from the monastery to which 
it belongs.” Within the colophon, or in a separate note, the 


70“Tt is finished—Let it be finished! The scribe is going to play” (Explicit— 
Expliciat! Ludere scriptor eat). See Madan, op. cit., p. 54. “Explicit—Expliciat, 
“who wants to write more, let him write” (qui plus vult scribere, scribat). See 
Wattenbach, p. 429. “The book is finished: the meal begins” (Explicit liber: incipit 
pastus). See Madan, op. cit., p. 54. 

“Praises be unto Thee, O Lord, since this book is at an end: my weary pen and 
hand at last have a rest.” See Madan, p. 53. Scribes occasionally apologize for poor 
script or mistakes. “I do not write well, but I wish to learn better” (Si non scribo 
bene, Sed melius discere volo). See Wattenbach, p. 427. 

72“T beseech you, my friend, when you are reading my book to keep your hands 
behind its back, for fear you should do mischief to the text by some sudden move- 
ment; for a man who knows nothing about writing thinks that it is no concern of 
his. Whereas to a writer the last line is as sweet as port is to a sailor. Three 
fingers hold the pen, but the whole body toils. Thanks be to God. I, Warembert, 
wrote this book in God’s name. Thanks be to God. Amen.” MS from Corbie. 
Translation from Clark, p. 77. 

“Be careful with your fingers! Do not put them on my writing! You do not 
know what it is to write. It is excessive drudgery: it crooks your back, it dims your 
eyes, it twists your stomach and your sides. Pray then, my brother, you who read 
this book, pray for poor Raoul, God’s servant, who has copied it entirely with his 
own hand in the cloister of Aignan [Orleans].” ‘Translation from Savage, p. 81. 

Brother Leot of Novara wrote in the tenth century: “Reader, turn the leaves gently, 
wash your hands, and if you must hold the book, cover it with your tunic.” See 
Wattenbach, p.. 236. 

73Curses at the end of MSS are very common. In fact, in some monasteries a MS 
invariably ended with an imprecation—more or less severe, according to the taste of 
the scribe. The simplest formula, found in the MSS of Clairvaux, St. Albans, St. 
Victor of Paris, etc., is: “This book belongs to May whosoever steals or 
alienates it or destroys its title be anathema. Amen.” See Clark, op. cit., pp. 77f; 
Delisle, op. cit., II, p. 227. 
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scribe may or may not add his name, the date, and the place of 
writing.” 
IV 


Our scribe’s work on the MS is now completed. But the 
MS itself is not yet ready for binding. It must pass through 
the hands of the rubricator and the corrector before it can be 
turned over to the binder. The scribe has left space for the 
chapter headings, the initial letters, and the title, which is 
usually the first line of the MS. Red was the most popular 
color used for this purpose, as the names of the artists, miniator 
or rubricator, signify.” 

The finest MSS, especially Biblical ones, were illuminated 
as well as rubricated“—wminiatures, grotesque designs and con- 
ventionalized ornamentation were painted around the initials 
and along the margins. Gold leaf and colors were used for 
illumination. 

The proofreading, or collating and correction of MSS, was 
an important function of every monastic scriptorium. The 
most intelligent monks were used for this work, and not in- 
frequently abbots devoted their leisure moments to the emend- 
ing of texts.” Even with the most accurate scribes the chances 


“Although scribes did not usually sign their names, the names of as many as 
twenty-nine scribes and correctors of the monastery of Corbie have been found. 
See Lecoy de la Marche, op. cit., p. 193. One humble scribe wrote: “I do not put 
down the name of the writer, because I do not wish to praise myself.” Ibid., p. 199. 

Red pigment was called minium and rubrica. A rubric and a miniature were 
originally a heading or an initial letter written in red ink. 

6]/lumination and rubrication are not synonymous, although they are frequently 
used as if they were. 

The frequent complaint against the ignorance and carelessness of monastic scribes 
is unfair, The monks are being blamed for the mistakes of the hired scribes who were 
largely employed from the second half of the fourteenth century on, and whose work 
was not corrected in the monasteries. See Vogel, op. cit., p. 34. On the other hand, 
the illiteracy of some scribes is proved by such subscriptions as this one of Joseph of 
St. Gall: iosepuss sricpsit; and by such lines as this one in a Fulda MS: bDirillus 
topatsius cyrie leigson. See Lindsay, Paleog. Lat., Il. pp. 20f. 
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for unconscious errors of sight and memory were so great that 
the probability against finding two consecutive leaves perfect- 
ly transcribed were about a hundred to one.” As early as the 
sixth century we find Cassiodorus trying to work out a system 
of textual criticism. He drew up a double set of seven rules 
to guide his correctors in emending Holy Scripture—seven 
things they were not to do, and seven errors they were to watch 
out for.” The Rules of the Carthusians and the Cistercians 
provide for the careful collation of religious texts.” The cor- 
rectors were supposed to compare the copy word for word 
with the exemplar, and, if the exemplar appeared to be in- 
correct, to compare it with other MSS, if there were other 
copies in the library, or to borrow one from another monas- 
tery.” Sometimes a copy was proofread more than once.” 
Doubtless, there were careless proofreaders who merely 
glanced over the folios of the copy looking for obvious errors.” 
The corrector might indicate all errors in the margin with a 
lead style and then the corrections indicated would be entered 
on erasures in the text throughout the volume.“ Sometimes 


78Madan, op. cit., p. 48. Madan (pp. 72-76) gives a classification of errors in 
transcription. 

Franz, op. cit., pp. 58-61. 

89Vogel, op. cit., p. 36, n. 4. 

81Abbots frequently borrowed MSS for purposes of collating. The best known 
example is Servatus Lupus, Abbot of Ferriéres (France), whose letters are full of 
information about his borrowing books for the correction of his own copies, and 
occasionally his sending copies away to be corrected. See Migne, Patrologia Latina, 
CXIX, cols. 431-610. 

82Albert of Trier, a monk of Cluny in the twelfth century, wrote a large Bible 
which he read through twice with Brother Opizo and corrected with the aid of other 
texts. See Wattenbach, op. cit., p. 282. 

88Ekkehard IV of St. Gall (d. ca. 1060) complains of the careless criticism and 
revision of his predecessors. See Maitland, op. cit., p. 281. In the old catalogue of 
St. Gall library these words are found beside many old MSS: wetus et falsatus. 
See ibid., p. 278. 

8{This was done in the case of a MS of the Four Gospels in the Royal Collection, 
MS. Reg. 3, E VI. See Gasquet, Monastic Life in the Middle Ages (London, 1922), 

p. 106. 
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the proofreader crossed out extra letters in the text itself by a 
stroke (/) such as we use today, and wrote insertions in the 
margin, designating the place of insertion by an asterisk or 
three dots (-"-). When an omission was too long he inserted it 
on another leaf and explained where it was to be found.* 

The commonest form of binding in the Middle Ages was 
to use wooden boards covered with parchment, deerskin, or 
calfskin in either their natural tint or colored red. Finer 
books received an ivory, silver, or even gold binding, and the 
plates were carved, embossed, or set with jewels. 


V 


The cost of book production in the monasteries is difficult 
to determine because the monks were not paid for their work, 
but the cost of materials was sometimes recorded. In the early 
Middle Ages parchment was so scarce and so expensive that 
great economy in its use had to be exercised. It was forced 
economy that made the Irish squeeze more writing into a page 
than could be read with ease. By writing a tiny, crowded 
script, by using subscript letters, and above all by abbreviating 
nearly every second word, they managed to make their parch- 
ment go as far as was humanly possible.” Most of our Latin 
palimpsests” come from the two Irish monasteries of Bobbio 
and St. Gall. How badly in need of parchment they were in 
the seventh and eighth centuries may be surmised from the 


85This is the method used by Reginbert who was librarian and head of the 
scriptorium in the monastery of Reichenau on Lake Constance in the first half of the 
ninth century. Later Reichenau correctors used his marks. See K. Preisendanz, 
Aus Biicherei und Schreibstube der Reichenau, Die Kulture der Abtei Reichenau 
(K. Beyerle, editor, 1925), II, 661. ° 

86E. A. Lowe, “Handwriting,” in Crump and Jacob, The Legacy of the Middle 
Ages (Oxford, 1926), pp. 204f. 

87All MSS which have one writing superimposed upon another, the first one having 
been erased, of course, are called palimpsests. 
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frequency with which they erased not only classical writings, 
such as Cicero, Fronto, Lucan, and Juvenal, but Biblical and 
patristic texts as well.“ After the eleventh century the price 
of parchment was low enough to put an end to this practice.” 
In 1300, the cost of five dozen skins of parchment was only 
sixty cents.” 

The upkeep of the library and scriptorium, even in monas- 
teries where lay scribes were never hired, was considerable. 
It became customary in France and in England to endow the 
library and scriptorium, usually by designating that a certain 
portion of the monastic revenue was to be set aside for their 
upkeep. In France, but not in England, the levying of a tax 
on subordinate priories or priests holding benefices belonging 
to a monastery was the more usual method. Of the first type 
of endowment the following examples can be given. The 
scriptorium of Bury St. Edmunds was endowed with two 
mills." The precentor of Abingdon obtained tithes worth 30 
shillings for buying parchment.” To the Benedictine monas- 
tery of Ely, Bishop Nigel, in 1160, granted the tithes of the 
churches of Wythelsey and Impington as well as two parts of 
the tithes of Pampis ford and a messuage in Ely—all for the 
purpose of making and correcting books.” The scriptorium 
of St. Albans was built and endowed with the tithes of Hat- 
field and Redbourn by Abbot Paul (1077-98)." Later abbots 


881 owe, op. cit., p. 205. 
89Jn later centuries palimpsests are almost always leaves of faulty or fragmentary 


MSS. See Hardy, op. cit., p. xvii, n. 1; Wattenbach, op. cit., p. 256. 
Madan, op. cit., p. 51. 


*l\Hardy, p. xxiv. 
92Chronicon Monasterii de Abingdon, ed. by J. Stevenson (Rolls Series; London, 


1858), I, pp. 153, 328. 
98qd faciendos et emendandos libros. See Hardy, p. xxiv; Clark, op. cit., pp. 79f. 


%Gesta Abbatum Monasterii Sancti Albani, ed. by H. T. Riley (Rolls Series, 
London, 1867), I, p. 57. 
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added new revenues to this endowment. In the fourteenth 
century a new scriptorium was built at the expense of Abbot 
Thomas de la Mare (1349-96) .” 
For the second type of maintenance of a scriptorium we must 
turn to France. All the priests who held benefices belonging 
to the Abbey of Saint-Pére de Chartres had to pay a tax for 
the support of the library and scriptorium.” At Fleury, Col- 
bie, and St. Trinité in Vendome the officials of the monastery 
and the dependent priors were assessed for the same pur- 
pose.” The annual payments were made partly in cash and 
partly in grain.” 

VI 


The kinds of books copied and the way in which MSS were 
obtained for transcribing is another fascinating story which 
can be only briefly referred to here. The monk who wrote, 
“A monastery without a library is like a castle without an 
armory,” had in mind only religious works from which 
the monks could extract sentences like sharp arrows with 
which to attack the enemy.” Certainly the chief work of the 
scriptorium was the reproduction of Biblical, liturgical, and 
ecclesiastical writings, but in many of the Benedictine mon- 
asteries, and in those of some of the smaller orders such as 
the Augustinian Canons,” great pains were taken in preserv- 


%]Ibid., I, 76, 192; Gasquet, Old Eng. Bible, p. 44; C. Jenkins, The Monastic 
Chronicler and the Early School of St. Albans (London, 1922), pp. 25, 27-29. 

9% L. Maitre, Les.écoles épiscopales et monastiques en Occident avant les universités 
(Paris, 1924), p. 181. 

Delisle, p. cit., II, 124, 365; Clark op. cit., p. 79; Savage, op. cit. pp. 88f.; 
Vogel, op. cit., p. 27. 

%8Ibid., loc. cit. 

Geoffrey, subprior of St. Barbara in Normandy, in a letter to Peter Mangot, monk 
of Baugercy in 1170. See Feasey, op. cit., p. 181. 

100The Cistercians, Carthusians, and in most instances the Cluniacs devoted them- 
selves entirely to religious literature, as did the Friars, who began to collect libraries 
when they forsook the rule of absolute poverty and acquired landed property. 
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ing the classics, school textbooks, and all books of scholastic 
learning.” 

Most of the work done in a monastic scriptorium was copy- 
ing, but not all. Every monastery of any standing had a chron- 
icle, meager though it might be. In the chronicles were re- 
corded not only local events but world affairs. Indeed, in 
many instances, monastic chronicles and annals are our chief, 
or our sole, source of information for national and interna- 
tional affairs. Other original work done in the scriptorium 
was in the form of commentaries on Holy Scripture and 
patristic writings, collections of excerpts, compendiums of 
learning, etc. 

Books not already in a monastery could be obtained for its 
library in four different ways, other than by outright pur- 
chase: 

(i) A monastery could borrow a desired volume from an- 
other monastery and have it copied in the scriptorium; 

(ii) A scribe might be sent to another monastery to tran- 
scribe a MS;™ 

(iii) A monastery could request that a transcription be 
made by a monk in the monastery which owned the desired 
volume ;” 

(iv) A monastery with two MSS of the same work might 
trade one copy for a MS not in its library.“ The first and 
last methods were most commonly used. 

The lending MSS was a hazardous undertaking. The mon- 
asteries tried to protect themselves by demanding a deposit of 
money or another book as security. The Customs of Bene- 
dictine, Augustinian, and Premonstratensian houses specify 


101§ee Savage, op. cit., pp. 52-58; Wattenbach, op. cit., p. 377. 

102Otholonus, a scribe of St. Emmeram’s, Ratisbon, copied MSS in Fulda, which 
St. Emmeram’s lacked. See Maitland, p. 456. 

108Otholonus also transcribed many books at St. Emmeram’s for other monasteries 
and even for personal friends. See Maitland, op. cit., p. 456. 

104Robert Grosseteste obtained a rare book, Basil’s Hexaemeron, from Bury St. 
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that the librarian may not lend a book without the receipt of 
a pledge of sufficient value. He is also to record on his roll 
the borrower, the title of the book lent, and the pledge 
taken." The most valuable books could not be lent, even on 
a pledge, without the abbot’s permission. 

In spite of these regulations many books were lent without 
any pledge. Lupus, Abbot of Ferriéres, was an eager borrow- 
er and a wary lender, but we find no mention of pledges in 
his letters. He borrowed from monasteries in France, Ger- 
many, and England, from bishops, archbishops, and even 
from the Pope, Benedict III (855-81). He had a sly way of 
forestalling objections by explaining that he knew the books 
he desired were of moderate size and could be easily sent.” 
But when others wished to borrow from him, the desired 
volume was too large and too beautiful, or the way was too 
perilous.” 

Sometimes books were returned much the worse for wear. 
Froumond, a monk of Tegernsee at the end of the tenth cen- 
tury, exchanged books for copying with Reginbald of St. 
Emmeram’s in Ratisbon. In a letter Froumond indignantly 





Edmunds in exchange for a MS of Postillae. Abbot Henry of Hyde Abbey exchanged 
a volume containing Terence, Boethius, Suetonius, and Claudian for four missals, the 
Legend of St. Christopher, and Gregory’s Pastoral Care. See Savage, op. cit., p. 86. 

Nicholas, secretary to Bernard of Clairvaux, was a clever business man. He would 
lend his books only on condition that a copy of each volume be returned with the 
loan. These duplicates he could sell or exchange for new MSS. He wrote to Peter 
of Celle, who had borrowed two volumes of St. Bernard’s works: “Make haste and 
quickly copy these, and send them to me. And both those which I have sent to you, 
and the copies, as I have said, send to me and take care that I do not lose a single 
title.” (Translation from Maitland, p. 477). But when Nicholas borrowed a book 
he never made the same terms. 

105Clark, op. cit., pp. 68, 71f; Hardy, xv, n. 2. 

106Epistles 16, 62, 91, 103. Migne, Patrologia, CXIX, cols. 463, 526, 567, 578f. 

107Epistles 91, 103, loc. cit. 

108Epistles 20, 76. Ibid., cols. 466f., 537. 

109The interesting correspondence between Froumond and Reginbald is published in 
Pez, Thesaurus anecdotorum novissimus, VI, Pt. I, cols. 121-166. 
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rebukes his friend for sending back his book in such a condi- 
tion—crumpled, dirty, and without the map of the world 
which had been in the front of the book.” 

Abbots of monastries were occasionally very obliging about 
seeking to obtain books for which a request had been sent to 
them. Peter, Abbot of Cluny (d. 1156), wrote to Guigo, Prior 
of Chartreuse, that Cluny did not have the work the latter 
wanted, but he had sent into Aquitaine for it, and would, if 
needful, send again. He begged Guigo to send St. Augus- 
tine’s correspondence with St. Jerome, because a great por- 
tion of the Cluniac copy, while lying at one of the cells, had 
been eaten by a bear!™ (A danger from which paper books 
are spared.) 


VII 


It would be a great injustice not to mention nuns im a dis- 
cussion of the medieval scriptorium, because they were neither 
less skillful nor less learned than the monks. Indeed, some 
of the finest examples of calligraphy came from the hands of 
nuns.” St. Augustine wrote of St. Melania the Younger, who 
founded a convent near Carthage in the fifth century, that she 
gained her living by transcribing MSS, and that she wrote 
swiftly, beautifully and correctly."* In the sixth century, the 
nuns of the convent of Arles, incited by the example of their 
abbess, St. Cesarie, acquired a brilliant reputation as calli- 
graphers.™ During the eighth and ninth centuries the nuns 


1l0Ep. 10, ibid., col. 164. ) 

111M, Marrier & A. Quercetanus, Bibliotheca Clumiacensis (Matiscone, 1915), P- 
653, Ep. 24: Nam magnam partem nostrarum in quadam obedientia, casu comedit 
ursus. 

112Lecoy de la Marche, op. cit., p. 196. 

113Putnam, op. cit., I, 33. 

114Count de Montalembert, The Monks of the West (Edinburgh, 1879), VI, 174; 
Putnam, I, 53. 
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of Maseyk (Eck on the Meuse) in Holland attained great 
celebrity not only for their calligraphic work but also for the 
beauty of the illuminations with which they decorated their 
MSS.” In the twelfth century, Herrad (1167-95) composed 
a pictorial encyclopedia, called the “Garden of Delights,” for 
the nuns of her monastery, Mont St. Odile in Alsace. She 
wrote and illuminated it herself.“* The most prolific of all 
scribes was the nun named Diemudis (ca. 1060-1130). In her 
beautiful handwriting she copied about 45 volumes, 2 entire 
Bibles, 5 missals, 4 other Office books, works of the Church 
Fathers, and a vast number of sermons, homilies, and other 
treatises, a list of which she has left us.’” 


VIIl 


The end of the thirteenth century saw the beginning of the 
decline of the monastic scriptorium. In 1291, Murbach did 
not have a monk who could write, and in 1297, at St. Gall, 
there were few monks who could write, not even the prior.™ 
From this period on, the monks of Corbie, themselves, no 
longer wrote, but employed lay scribes." The English scrip- 
toria had a later start and did not decline so early as the con- 
tinental ones. However, Richard of Bury, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, in his work, “The Philobiblon,” completed in 1345, 
complains of such a decline.” Due to the development of the 
powerful University of Paris and the need of textbooks, lay 


115Montalembert, VI, 175; Putnam, I, 53f; Wattenbach, p. 375. 

116Hortus deliciarum. Lecoy de la Marche, op. cit., p. 196. 

117The list is published in Pez, op. cit., xxf. It has been translated by Maitland, 
op. cit., pp. 456-59. 

118W attenbach, op. cit., p. 377. 

119Tbid., p. 373. 

12Richard de Bury, The Love of Books: The Philobiblon (Medieval Library Series; 
London, 1925), Chap. Y. Scriptoria among the secular clergy were not numerous. 
Such cathedrals as Rheims, Metz, Paris, and Winchester had them. 
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scribes began to come into their own in France in the thir- 
teenth century.™ 

When all the fatigue and strain, the chances for error, 
and other difficulties which confront the transcriber are borne 
in mind, it is not at all surprising that the monks were among 
the first to welcome the invention of printing with movable 
type. Caxton’s press was established within the precincts of 
Westmister Abbey.” Presses were introduced very early into 
the monastery at Subiaco, that of Sts. Ulrich and Afra in 
Augsburg, and numerous other monasteries.™ 

With the introduction of machinery for the rapid duplica- 
tion of books, the all-important role of the munastic scriptoria 
as the publishing houses of Europe was ended, and other 
(secular) hands carried on the task of preserving the world’s 
inheritance of knowledge. Yet the scholarly tradition of the 


medieval monastery was not lost. It lives today in the work 
of such a group as the Bollandist Fathers of Belgium, whose 
critical work in the field of hagiography has won them the 
homage and gratitude of the scholarly world. 


121Lecoy de la Marche, op. cit., p. 205. 
122Hudleston, op. cit., p. 635. 
133[bid., p. 635; Wattenbach, op. cit., p. 380. 
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ferent ways of dealing with the offender. Both of 

these methods are justifiable ethically and theological- 
ly; but they differ very much in their relative efficiency under 
various conditions. 

The first of these two methods may be called for con- 
venience the “legalistic” approach. According to this con- 
ception a scale of punishment is provided covering all pos- 
sible offenses with an appropriate penalty for each. As soon 
as the offender’s guilt is established this punishment is meted 
out. This is the concept underlying nearly all of our criminal 
law. Its motto is to make the punishment fit the crime. 

The second method may be called the “individualized” ap- 
proach. The fundamental concept underlying it is that the 
offender should be carefully studied and the motives of his 
wrongdoing discovered. The treatment should then be given 
in accordance with this information. This treatment may 
take the form of punishment or it may be something quite dif- 
ferent, according to circumstances. This is the theory under- 
lying the juvenile court. Its motto is to make the punishment 
fit—not the crime, but the criminal. 


"Tt are, in the last analysis, two fundamentally dif- 


I 


The incident of the adulterous woman given in the eighth 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel contrasts these two approaches 
to the problem. A committee of Jewish penologists waited 
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upon Our Lord and asked for his advice in regard to a woman 
who was apprehended in the act of adultery. They were care- 
ful to point out that under the Mosaic Law the penalty for 
such an offense was death. To their legalistic minds it was 
a clear case. There was no doubt about the law. There was 
no doubt about the guilt of the offender. Therefore, the sen- 
tence should follow automatically. 

Our Lord, however, took a quite different attitude. He 
looked into the woman’s heart and read there the fact that she 
was promising material for reform. He treated her not as a 
“case,” but as an individual. Though punishment might be 
the correct procedure for the great majority, He knew that 
this particular woman was an exception. He, therefore, tact- 
fully brought about her release. 

It is to be noted that Our Lord’s action certainly did not 
constitute a criticism of the law of Moses. The penalty there 
enforced for the crime of adultery was perfectly justifiable. 
In another place (Matt. v, 17-19) Christ made it abundantly 
clear that He was not in favor of modifying the Mosaic Law. 
The issue was not one of justice and injustice. It was merely 
a question of which of two procedures was preferable under 
the circumstances; and Christ chose to set aside the legalistic 
approach and deal with the woman in accordance with the in- 
dividualized method. 

The Catholic Church has followed the example of her Di- 
vine Founder and has, in general, dealt with the offender by 
the individualized rather than by the legalistic method. 
This is best seen in the practice of the Confessional. The 
question of guilt and penalty is therein relegated to the back- 
ground. The essence of the process is to view the sinner as 
a whole, to get back from his acts to his motives and to give 
him advice and direction in accordance with this deeper in- 
sight. The skilful confessor is less interested in the guilt of 
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the penitent than he is in helping the latter to avoid sin in the 
future. 
IT 


It is a notable fact that the whole criminal law is so thor- 
oughly imbued with the legalistic viewpoint that many peo- 
ple have lost sight of the very existence of an alternative meth- 
od. Through long centuries we have taken the legalistic ap- 
proach so much for granted, that it is a distinct surprise to 
most people to realize that the method of automatic punish- 
ment is not the only possible way of dealing with criminals. 

The juvenile court furnishes one of the few striking excep- 
tions to the generalizations of the last paragraph. In these 
courts the old legal preoccupations are largely set aside. The 
question of guilt or innocence becomes of secondary impor- 
tance. The whole interest of the court is focused upon a study 
of the child with a view to preventing the reoccurence of his 
delinquency. The juvenile-court movement, therefore, is in- 
teresting not only in itself but also because it represents a 
radical departure in legal procedure which may conceivably 
be extended some time to adults. 

This new method of procedure developed first in connec- 
tion with children rather than in connection with adults prob- 
ably because the need was greatest there. The weakness of the 
old legalistic attitude was more striking in the treatment of 
children. The common law excepted children under seven 
from legal prosecution and made certain concessions to those 
between seven and fourteen but, even so, in early Colonial 
days many laws applying to minors were extremely rigorous. 
Bailey (1)* quotes two Connecticut laws from the code of 
1672 which provided the death penalty for children ovef six- 
teen who “curse or smite” their parents and for incorrigible 


Sel 


*These figures refer to the bibliography at the end of this article. 
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children respectively. He adds: “It must be remembered 
that these laws were not passed to meet possible exigencies, 
but that the penalties were actually enforced.” This justice of 
Colonial America was rather grim. 

Perhaps the earliest attempt to give juvenile offenders in- 
dividualized treatment was the movement during the early 
part of the nineteenth century to establish separate prisons for 
them. This did not imply a large measure of individualiza- 
tion but it did provide a treatment somewhat different from 
the prison life usual for adult criminals. 

A Baptist minister, John Stanford, had suggested the de- 
sirability of such institutions as early as 1812. In 1818, the 
New York Association for the Prevention of Pauperism was 
founded and considered the problem. In 1824, they incor- 
porated a “House of Refuge” which was opened in the fol- 
lowing year. Philadelphia followed with a similar institu- 
tion in 1826 and from that time on special institutions for 
juvenile delinquents were opened in various cities. A very 
much more important development was the probation sys- 
tem. In this Massachusetts took the lead. The beginnings of 
the method, according to Lou (7), can be traced back as far 
as 1830; but the first probation law, applying to the city of 
Boston alone, was passed in 1878. Two years later the sys- 
tem was made State-wide. Other States gradually followed 
the lead of Massachusetts. 

Probation was, of course, a long step in the direction of in- 
dividualizing the treatment of delinquency. For under this 
system an individual, the probation officer, is able to keep in 
touch with the offender and to suit the treatment to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. Such individualization is scarcely 
possible in the ordinary prison. 

The first provisions for the study of the individual delin- 
quent, so important in the newer methods of treating crime, 
can be traced back at least to 1869; for a Massachusetts law 
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of that date provided that a visiting agent or officer of the 
State Board of Charities should be notified of every criminal 
action against any child under sixteen and that he should 
have an opportunity to investigate such cases and to attend 
the trial, making to the judge such recommendations as he 
might feel inclined to make. In this we trace the beginnings 
of a new and very important conception. As far as the pres- 
ent writer is aware, it is the first legal provision in the United 
States for the study of the offender, not to determine his guilt 
or innocence, but to determine the type of treatment which 
would be best for him. 

Other legislation during the nineteenth century tended to 
soften somewhat the rigor of the law as it applied to the 
young. There was, for example, provision for separate trial 
under Massachusetts laws of 1870 and 1872. The age of re- 
sponsibility was raised in various places, and there were pro- 
visions for the segregation of youthful offenders. 

All these various laws represented an attempt upon the part 
of the community to individualize to some extent the treat- 
ment of the young delinquent. Yet the juvenile court was 
still to come. All the laws mentioned were merely grafted 
on to the body of existing penal laws. The basic concept of 
the function of the court as an institution for determining guilt 
and imposing punishments still remained. ‘There was need 
of a radically different institution, a type of court which 
should be concerned with treatment rather than punishment, 
which should, in a word, substitute the individualized method 
for the legalistic. This institution was the juvenile court. To 
Chicago belongs the credit for founding the first tribunal of 
this sort. After some preliminary agitation, the Chicago Bar 
Association appointed a committee in 1898 to study the situa- 
tion. Asa result of this work the Illinois Juvenile Court Act 
was signed April 21, 1899 and the first session of the court was 
held on July 1, 1899. 
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III 


The subsequent history of the movement has been very 
striking. Juvenile courts have spread not only all throughout 
the United States but practically all over the civilized world. 
A study (6) of the United States Children’s Bureau made in 
1918 found that specialized children’s courts existed in all the 
cities of the United States having populations over one hun- 
dred thousand. In smaller cities they were less frequent but 
even sixteen per cent of the population living in rural com- 
munities were served by such a court. At the present time all 
the States of the Union except Maine and Wyoming have 
juvenile-court legislation and even in these two State special- 
ized treatment is given young offenders so that they are not en- 
tirely deprived of the benefits of the movement. 

A study by Flexner and Oppenheimer (4) showed that al- 
ready in 1921 the legal status of the juvenile court was thor- 
oughly well established. Attacks on the constitutionality of 
juvenile-court statutes have generally failed. The underlying 
principle is that the procedure of these courts is not criminal 
in nature and that consequently the courts are not unconstitu- 
tional either because they deprive defendants of the right to 
trial by jury, the right of appeal, of the equal protection of the 
law, or because of the informality of their legal procedures. 

It is rather interesting to notice how the juvenile court has 
been fitted into the existing legal system. In various places 
different arrangements have been made. In some cases the 
juvenile court has been established as a new and independent 
court. In such cases the new tribunal is sometimes given 
jurisdiction over cases involving domestic relations, in which 
case the combined court may be known as a “domestic-rela- 
tions” or “family” court. In other cases, the juvenile court 
may be a branch of the criminal court. Asa third possibility 
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it may be organized as a branch of some court having probate 
or chancery jurisdiction. 

There is a tendency to make the jurisdiction of these courts 
rather broad and most courts have jurisdiction over several 
of the following types of problem: delinquency, dependency, 
neglect contributing to dependency or delinquency of the 
child, offenses against children, desertion and non-support, 
marriage difficulties, adoptions, and the like. The term “de- 
linquency” itself is defined very broadly so as to include not 
only children who have violated some law or ordinance but 
also children whose habits or surroundings make it probable 
that they will do so. Thus the statutes frequently classify as 
“delinquent,” habitual truants, children wandering about the 
streets at night, children frequenting railroad yards, pool 
rooms, gambling houses, houses of ill fame, and like places. 
It thus appears that the court reaches many children who are 
technically innocent of offense. Since the juvenile court is not 
a criminal court and since it is interested in treatment rather 
than punishment, there is no injustice involved in this fact. 

The age during which the court has jurisdiction over the 
offenders differs greatly in various States. According to rec- 
ognized standards (10) this jurisdiction should extend at least 
to the age of eighteen. According to the latest available in- 
formation (8) in nineteen States and parts of two others, 
juvenile courts have jurisdiction to at least this age for both 
boys and girls. In six more States and part of one other, juris- 
diction in girls’ cases extends to the age of eighteen but not in 
the boys’ cases. It is thus evident that in more than half the 
States the recognized age standard is reached at least for cer- 
tain cases. However, these provisions are often weakened by 
exceptions. For example, certain serious offenses are often 
taken from the jurisdiction of the juvenile court and given to 
the existing criminal courts or other courts may have concur- 
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rent jurisdiction. On the other hand, even where the juris- 
diction of the juvenile court ceases at sixteen, some provision 
for specialized treatment is frequently made in the case of 
minors over that age who are guilty of offenses. 

The success of the whole juvenile-court movement depends 
upon the thoroughness with which each child is studied. It is 
useless to talk of individualization without attempting to study 
each delinquent thoroughly. Therefore, the court facilities 
for examining the child and his whole social background be- 
fore the trial becomes extremely important. Some such pro- 
visions are the very essence of the juvenile court and are, 
therefore, found universally in such institutions. There is, 
however, a very striking difference in the extent of such facili- 
ties. 

The social study of offenders is probably carried out much 
more widely and much more efficiently than any other branch 
of the examination. Lou says “a legal provision for a social 
investigation, preliminary to the hearing, may be found in al- 
most every juvenile-court law.” (7, p. 112.) Physical ex- 
aminations for offenders are, also, rather frequent. In large 
Cities it is quite usual to find physicians appointed for this pur- 
pose by the public authorities and in small communities more 
informal arrangement: are apt to be found. The study of the 
mentality and personality of the child is unfortunately much 
less common. A few courts have clinics attached to them 
wherein a complete and well-rounded study of a child may be 
made by experts. In other places, wherever child-guidance 
clinics are available, they are nearly always used by the local 
juvenile courts, at least in cases where there is any special 
reason to suspect that such studies would be of particular 
value. | 

It will be seen from the above that the theory underlying 
juvenile courts is not always carried out in practice. The 
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theory of individualized treatment presupposes that each 
child will be carefully studied so that the treatment may be 
made to suit his particular needs. As a matter of fact, most 
courts are forced by lack of facilities to content themselves 
with a much less thorough study of the individual case. 


IV 


It is worth while, however, to inquire what the ideal study 
would involve. We may answer that the ideal study of the 
child should view him from five aspects: the social, physical, 
psychometric, psychiatric, and religious. On account of the 
separation of Church and State in this country, the religious 
study cannot very well be made by official agencies but most 
courts have shown a commendable willingness to cooperate 
with the various Churches in this respect. Where Bureaus of 
Catholic Charities or other equivalent agencies have been es- 
tablished, very fine working arrangements have often been 
effected with local courts. 

As was implied above, the social study is more apt to be 
carried out thoroughly by the court than any other type of 
inquiry. By a social study we mean a thorough investigation 
of the child’s home background and of the whole social situa- 
tion in which he became a delinquent child. An investigation 
is normally made by one of the court’s probation officers or by 
a separate officer whose special duty it is to make such social 
studies for the court. In either case, he or she should be well 
trained in the technique of family case work and should ob- 
serve the standards usual in family case-working agencies. 

A good home is a very great natural blessing. Where, 
therefore, the child has been deprived of wise guidance and 
discipline he is very apt to suffer for it. Burt (2) found that 
defective family relationships were rather closely associated 
with delinquency. These defective relationships included 
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cases where one or both parents were dead and where they 
were divorced or separated or where some other cause had 
destroyed normal family life. 

It is not enough that parents should be physically present 
within the home with the children. They must also do their 
duty as good parents. The question of discipline thus be- 
comes important. Lack of discipline is certainly an impor- 
tant factor in juvenile delinquency. The same may be said of 
discipline which is either too rigid or too lax. Again, it is 
very demoralizing when the parents are not consistent with 
themselves and with each other and when the child learns that 
the same action may be severely punished at one time and 
overlooked at another. Finally, it must be remembered that 
example is stronger than precept and that the child who is 
aware of vicious habits on the part of his parents is only too 
likely to imitate them. 

While the attitude of the parents towards the child is very 
important and must be taken into account in every social in- 
vestigation it has been found that pure poverty is less im- 
portant than many people suppose. Generally speaking, chil- 
dren do not break the law because they are poor. Stealing on 
account of extreme poverty is a rare phenomenon. On the 
other hand, the concomitants of poverty, poor neighborhoods, 
overcrowding, lack of wholesome recreation, and the like, 
may be very significant. 

Careful social workers have learned by experience the im- 
portance of studying the environment of the child outside of 
home and school. Children are known by the company they 
keep and the companions of a child during his hours of play 
may have an important influence on his conduct. Recent 
studies have tended to place more and more importance on the 
relationship between delinquency and spare-time activities. 

The second division in the study of a delinquent child is 
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the physical examination. It rarely happens that a child be- 
comes delinquent simply because of some physical defect. 
Once certain radicals used to make the statement that crime 
should be treated in a hospital rather than in a court. This 
view is now pretty well discredited, yet there are occasional 
cases in which some physical conditions may be responsible, 
at least in part, for certain delinquent conduct. For this rea- 
son such diseases of the nervous system as epilepsy, chorea, and 
encephalitis must be kept in mind. In these diseases and some 
others the sufferer shows a certain degree of emotional in- 
stability which may be responsible for his abnormal conduct. 

Even aside from injuries to the nervous system, poor 
physical condition may have its importance. All of us realize 
that when we are tired or run down or suffer from a headache, 
we tend to be irritable and to do things which we later regret. 
So, too, a child who is undernourished or suffering from 
chronic headache is somewhat more likely to get into trouble 
than his normal, healthy brothers. For these reasons juvenile 
courts try to study the physical condition of a child, to dis- 
cover any defects which may be present, and to see that these 
are remedied as soon as possible. 

Of more direct importance is the intelligence test. In this 
field, too, extreme statements have unfortunately been made. 
A few years ago many people felt that delinquency was large- 
ly a problem of feeble-mindedness, which could be wiped out 
by the elimination of mental defectives and laws for the steril- 
ization of certain feeble-minded were passed in many States. 
Today every well-informed person realizes that this was an 
extreme view. Delinquents include children from every de- 
gree of intelligence and there are also children of every de- 
gree of intelligence down to the very lowest who are perfectly 


good members of the community. 
It must be admitted, however, that the dull and feeble- 
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minded contribute much more than their fair share to the 
ranks of the delinquent. This fact is quite easily understood. 
Delinquency is, in the last analysis, a rather blundering and 
stupid attempt to gain one’s ends by a short cut. Even given 
equally good intentions, the feeble-minded child is less likely 
than his normal brother to see the wrongness and futility of 
his conduct. The feeble-minded cannot make fine ethical dis- 
tinctions. They do not appreciate the full consequence of 
their acts and they are easily led. 

It is, therefore, very desirable that the court should learn 
the mental ability of each child brought before it. In ex- 
treme Cases it may appear that the child is mentally incapable 
of adjusting himself to life in the community and he must, 
therefore, be committed to some institution for the feeble- 
minded. In the more usual case the dull child must receive 
some special guidance on the part of his parents or of the 
school or a probation officer to prevent him from blundering 
into further offenses. 

The next type of examination, the psychiatric, is more dif- 
ficult to define. It implies a well-rounded study of the whole 
personality of the child made by a specialist in nervous and 
mental diseases with a view to discovering whether any ab- 
normal condition is responsible for the child’s conduct. Here 
again we must beware of the extreme statements of those who 
consider crime as merely a species of mental illness. No one 
can deny, however, that there are cases in which the delin- 
quent behavior is due to some definite mental abnormality. 
Even where this is not true and where the child is fully re- 
sponsible for his offenses, the skilled insight into personality 
which the psychiatrist possesses may lead him to recommend 
some special mode of treatment which would change the 
child’s conduct and which might not be evident to an observer 
who relied on his untrained common sense. 
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As has already been said, the study and treatment of re- 
ligious difficulties is of the greatest importance, even though 
it may not be possible for the court to make this study through 
official channels. The experience of an extraordinary study 
(3) made with the cooperation of the New York Catholic 
Charities showed that sixty-eight per cent of a group of adult 
offenders, all nominally Catholic, had little or no contact with 
religion. The fact that the work of the American juvenile 
courts necessarily underemphasizes or omits the study and 
treatment of religious factors should make us, as Catholics, all 
the more anxious to establish such agencies as Bureaus of 
Catholic Charities, Catholic Big Brother societies, and the 
like, which shall supply this vital need. 


V 


After a preliminary investigation has been made of the 
child in accordance with the above plan, the court is ready to 
take formal action on the case. Since, however, the question 
of actual guilt or innocence is less important than it would be 
in the ordinary criminal court, it is possible to dispense with 
many of the formalities which we associate with the court 
room. Instead, therefore, of a formal trial with the usual 
lawyers, jurors, witnesses, and the like, the hearing becomes 
a very informal affair taking place probably in a sort of office 
where the judge and those concerned with the case sit around 
a table and talk things over. In Maryland it is provided that 
“hearing, trial ,and determination shall be without regard .. . 
to rules of evidence” (Laws of Maryland 1916, Ch. 326, Sec. 2). 

The advantages of conducting the hearing along these lines 
are fairly evident. The child who would be frightened into 
muteness by the appearance of the ordinary courtroom will 
talk more freely over the desk to the judge. It is possible to 
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discuss the situation with the parents and impress them with 
the judge’s point of view. The emphasis is shifted from a be- 
wildering battle of legal tactics to a quiet effort to determine 
what course of treatment is best for the child. All this is 
favored by the changed environment of a juvenile court as 
compared to that of the usual criminal tribunals. 

The complete study of the case involves a considerable ex- 
penditure of time and effort as may be judged from what has 
been already said. For this reason practically all courts rec- 
ognize two classes of cases. One class includes the type of 
case discussed in the preceeding paragraphs. Here a study is 
made and then acted on at a regular hearing. Since, however, 
the resources of most courts do not permit such careful study 
of all children coming before it a second class of cases is rec- 
ognized which is treated even more informally. 

These less serious cases include children who have been 
brought to court upon very trivial charges. When the court 
officers have assured themselves of the probability that no 
deep problems exist in the case the child is brought for an in- 
formal hearing before the judge, the chief probation officer 
or other subordinate court official and the case is settled with- 
out much ado. This type of procedure makes it possible to 
single out the more serious cases for intensive study and treat- 
ment while the less serious cases are thus handled in a more 
cursory manner. 

After the child has been thoroughly studied and has been 
brought before the judge for a hearing the next question 
naturally concerns the disposition of the case. Here various 
possibilities are open to the judge. The case may be simply 
dismissed if he feels that the problem is not serious enough to 
receive court treatment. Or it may be “continued,” that is to 
say, the child may be released while the court nominally re- 
tains jurisdiction over him. The case may thus be brought 
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back into the court if conditions indicate that it is advisable. 

American practice has discouraged the use of fines as a 
method of punishment for juvenile offenders, the feeling being 
that fines punish the child’s parents rather than the child him- 
self. On the other hand, it is quite common to require that 
restitution shall be made by the child himself where he has 
stolen or destroyed property. Arrangements are often made 
in accordance with which the child pays back certain regular 
amounts out of his earnings or his allowance until full restitu- 
tion has been made. 

Reformatory institutions for juvenile offenders are used 
rather sparingly. In general, judges do not like to take the 
child out of the community except for very serious reasons. 
These reasons may include the presence of types of physical 
or mental problems which may best be treated in the special- 
ized environment of a child-caring institution. Again, where 
repeated efforts have failed to bring about the reform of a de- 
fendant he may be committed to an institution for juvenile 
delinquents as a last resort. 

In many cases the courts use placement in a private family 
as an alternative to institutional care where it appears that 
there is no hope for helping the child as long as he remains 
in his own home. This seems a merciful alternative to insti- 
tutional care. It should be noted in this connection that al- 
most all juvenile courts are reluctant to put the child under 
custodial care when this can be avoided. Children are very 
seldom confined previous to trial and when it seems necessary 
to do so they are almost always confined in special “houses of 
detention” rather than jails. 


VI 


There remains to be considered the method of treatment 
which is most characteristic of the juvenile court, namely, pro- 
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bation. Among many people there is current the false idea 
that probation represents merely the desire of a lenient judge 
to give the offender “another chance.” It must be admitted 
that this misconception is justified by the practice of some 
courts. It is, however, entirely alien from the purposes of the 
leaders of the probation movement. The real purpose of pro- 
bation is to extend the power of the court outside the court- 
room, so that a plan of treatment can be put into effect and 
can be carried into the child’s home, school, and recreation. 
When a child is placed on probation the judge retains legal 
control and through the probation officer he puts his orders 
into effect. 

For the success of probation work it is essential that the 
right type of case be chosen. The system will not work 
miracles with hardened criminals, nor will it restore to nor- 
mal mentality mental defectives who need institutional care. 
It has proved, however, to be an excellent method of helping 
delinquents where some minor readjustment of viewpoint or 
of environment is essential to success. 

It can be easily seen from the above that the personality of 
the probation officer himself is a most essential element in the 
process. A wise judge may conceive a sound and thoroughly 
feasible plan for treating a given offender only to see his plan 
frustrated through the blundering inefficiency of an incom- 
petent officer. 

Good personality and good training are both essential. The 
salary of the probation officer ought to be high enough to at- 
tract men and women of ability. Unfortunately the low 
salaries now paid in most places have often failed to attract 
this type of person. The general education of the probation 
officer should be approximately that of a high-school teacher 
and his specialized training should include as a minimum re- 
quirement at least one year’s experience in doing social case 
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work under competent supervision. Again, the number of 
cases under supervision by one officer at a given time, the “case 
load”’ as it is called, should not be more than fifty cases. Len- 
root and Lundberg (6) have shown that this standard is pretty 
generally violated in typical American cities. 

Given the right type of case and the right type of officer, 
probation is a very efficient instrument of social treatment. 
The good probation officer is not content to sit at his desk and 
receive reports from the children under his supervision at 
regular intervals. He has in mind for each child a definite 
plan of treatment worked out under the supervision of the 
judge and the other court officials. He visits the children in 
their homes and endeavors by unremitting work to carry his 
plan into effect. 

Probably most of the probation officer’s work is done in the 
homes of the children. Sometimes this will mean that the at- 
titudes of the parents towards the children have to be changed 
by tactful persuasion or that the child himself must be induced 
to take a different attitude towards his parents. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the probation officer to see that needed medical 
treatment is carried out. Where mental defect is a problem, 
arrangements must sometimes be made to have the children 
transferred to a special class or a special school or perhaps 
the cooperation and interest of the teacher must be elicited. 

An important part of the probation officer’s work concerns 
the child in the hours he spends away from home and school. 
The officer will try to interest him in wholesome recreation 
and will perhaps secure the cooperation of club leaders in the 
child’s behavior. Older boys and girls must be given voca- 
tional advice. Sometimes a really interesting job will clear 
up difficulties. Finally, no good officer will consider his task 
fully completed until the child has been brought into touch 
with his Church and has been persuaded to carry out his re- 
ligious obligations. 
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It must be admitted that only a small part of the probation 
officer’s work now being done in this country comes up to the 
standards outlined herein. Much of it is handled by an un- 
trained, undersalaried, and overworked personnel. Some- 
times the court itself fails to understand the true purpose of 
probation. It must be said, however, that in spite of these 
handicaps the probation movement has made steady progress. 
Without it, it would be practically impossible for the juvenile 
court to carry out its program of individualized treatment for 
the individual delinquent. 


VII 


Looking at the juvenile-court movement as a whole we re- 
alize that it has not yet fully emerged from the experimental 
stage. The pioneer courts springing up quickly in different 
parts of the country were sometimes organized with more 
good will than knowledge. Of recent years, standards have 
gradually been developed and more and more courts are 
bringing their work into line with such standards. The 
United States Children’s Bureau and the National Probation 
Association have been particularly active in this movement. 
The standards for juvenile-court practice adopted at a joint 
conference of these two bodies in 1923 (10) have been very 
helpful in this process. The same may be said of the Stand- 
ard Juvenile-Court Law sponsored by the National Probation 
Association and practically embodying the above standards. 

Besides the problem of standardization, a second serious 
task which faces the friends of the movement is the extension 
of the benefits of the juvenile court to rural areas. Because 
delinquency conditions in such areas are less striking than in 
the crowded cities many people are apt to forget that the prob- 
lem child at the crossroads is as deserving of careful study and 
treatment as the child from the slum areas of our big cities. 
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Considerable progress is being made in this field but a great 
deal remains to be done. 

A third problem is the question of whether or not juvenile 
courts should be generally combined with domestic-relations 
courts. There are many people who feel that the latter insti- 
tution, founded to deal with family problems should be given 
the task of handling juvenile delinquents as well. For delin- 
quency in the young is very frequently a reflection of unsatis- 
factory conditions at home and one cannot be handled ade- 
quately without the other. It is difficult at the present time 
to say whether or not these two types of courts will be welded 
into one. Both methods are being tried in different places 
and only experience can tell which form of organization will 
finally prevail. 

The juvenile-court movement is perhaps America’s greatest 
contribution to the solution of the social problems of child- 
hood. There have undoubtedly been defects in our early 
courts, but they have weathered the storm and the extension 
of the movement from the United States practically all over 
the world is eloquent testimony of the fundamental soundness 
of the idea. The juvenile court has not wiped out delinquency 
over night but it has given us a very efficient weapon to deal 
with delinquency in the young. 

One cannot but wonder whether the individualized meth- 
od of treating offenders will not sometime reach adult crimi- 
nal courts. Already certain features are being adopted such 
as probation and the psychiatric examination of offenders by 
neutral experts. Such specialized courts as domestic-relations 
courts are applying individualized treatment to special types 
of adult offenses. And the tendency to individualize the treat- 
ment of adult criminals is certainly on the increase. May we 
hope that this individualized method of treatment may prove 
to be one useful method for meeting the alarming situation 
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which the crime problem has not reached? The individual- 
ized treatment is approved by scientific principles as well as 
by ordinary common sense; for the common-sense way of 
remedying a defect—whether it be crime or disease or any- 
thing else—is to find and remove the cause. In the rather de- 
pressing crime situation of the present day the tendency to in- 
dividualize treatment forms one refreshingly bright spot. 
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The Esthetic of Maritain 


RUFUS WILLIAM RAUCH, M.A. 


cyclical “Aeterni Patris” insisted on the return of the 

Catholic world to the philosophic system of Thomas of 
Aquin. On December 25, 1880, Pope Leo requested Cardinal 
Deschamps of Belgium to establish in the University of Lou- 
vain a Chair of Thomistic Philosophy; eight years later an 
entire curriculum was built upon this beginning and the 
Superior Institute of Philosophy inaugurated. Canon Mercier 
was the first incumbent of the professorship, as he was later 
the first rector of the Institute. 


I T is now more than fifty years since Leo XIII in the en- 


Thus was begun the realization of the Papal ideal that the 
philosophy of St. Thomas be thoroughly adapted to the condi- 
tions of the modern world. Today the work of the second 
generation of the neo-Scholastics, the successors of Mercier, 
Grabmann, Ehrle, and de Wulf, is being produced. In this 
second generation perhaps the most notable and most power- 
ful individual work is that of Jacques Maritain. 


I 


Born in 1882, in the Midi, Maritain was brought up in the 
dogmas of free thought. In his youth he was much influenced 
by Baudelaire and Rousseau; he was seriously interested in 
art and literature and had ambitions to become a painter. 
At the Sorbonne he studied under Bergson who then was 
leading philosophy from a crass Materialism and Rationalism 
to the realities of a metaphysic. Maritain soon became dis- 
satisfied with Bergsonism and in 1906, just as he was com- 
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pleting his studies at the Sorbonne, he became a Catholic. 
During the next two years he devoted himself to the study 
of science at Heidelberg, then returned to Paris to pursue 
a long and intensive study of the Summa of St. Thomas. In 
1913 he began his teaching at the Institut Catholique in 
Paris, where with occasional interruptions he has continued 
since. Maritain’s work has not been merely academic; his 
knowledge of art and literature, as well as of scholastic phil- 
osophy, has served him well in controversy; he has a very 
considerable personal following, and finally, he has led many 
French artists, literary men, and others to the Church. 

Two volumes of a projected series of seven by Maritain, 
intended to formulate a course of philosophy for the Institut 
Catholique, have appeared: Introduction Générale a la Phil- 
osophie, 1920, and Petite Logique, 1924. This series when 
completed will no doubt constitute the principal monument 
(in print) of Maritain’s career. Although he contemplates 
a complete esthetics for one of the volumes of this series, 
Maritain published ten years ago an important treatise on 
esthetics, Art et Scolastique, greatly enlarged in 1927 and 
now available in an expert English translation. He charac- 
terizes this work as “an unpretentious essay,” but it contains 
nonetheless a thorough philosophy of art and the beautiful. 


II 


Maritain’s esthetic is by no means antiquarian or, so to 
speak, a work of ancient and medieval archeology. Indeed, 
he quotes and refers not only to Aristotle, Plotinus, Aquinas, 
Cajetan, but also to such moderns as Goethe, Baudelaire, 
Rimbaud, Cezanne, Delacroix, Cocteau, and Le Corbusier. 
More critics than one have already objected in alarm that 
these last are names which have been “never before seen 
among those of the Schoolmen!” Maritain’s esthetic is essen- 
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tially constructive and creative; though founded in the meta- 
physics of Aristotle and the Schools, it is not relative to time 
or place or to specific technique. 

Art for the Schoolmen, in its largest, most generic sense, 
is recta ratio factibilium, “the undeviating determination of 
work to be done.” As such it is a habitus, a virtue of the 
practical, as distinguished from the speculative, order of 
human knowing and doing. The virtues of the mind of the 
speculative order have for their sole end knowledge for its 
own sake, frui, the joy of the mind in truth, whereas the vir- 
tues of the practical order concern the application of knowl- 
edge in the spheres of making and action: uti. The distinction 
between making and action is an essential and important one. 
In action (agibile), the free use of the faculties in relation to 
the use to which the freedom is put is the material; bonum 
operantis is the test, the world concerned, that of morality 
and the moral virtues of which Prudence is the queen. In 
making (factibile), productive action, the end is the goodness 
of the thing produced, according as it conforms to the rules 
and the peculiar end of that work, bonum operis is the criter- 
ion, the science, that of the technique involved and esthetics 
generally, and the virtue, Art. But in method, if not in end, 
making is human because it is controlled by the mind; “art 
remains entirely by the side of mind,” recta ratio factibilium. 
The work to be done is the matter, and undeviating reason 
the form. 

Art therefore governs a// making. The ancients and the 
Middle Ages did not distinguish between art generally and 
the fine arts. Their division into the servile and the liberal 
arts, according as the individual art required corporal labor 
or not (against which Leonardo objected so strenuously) , was 
a superficial one. 


In the powerfully social structure of mediaeval civilization the artist 
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ranked simply as artisan. . . He did not work for society people and dealers, 
but for the faithful commons; it was his mission to house their prayers, to 
instruct their minds, to rejoice their souls and their eyes. . . The blessed 
humility in which the artist was situated exalted his strength and his freedom. 
The Renaissance was destined to drive the artist mad and make him the most 
miserable of men... by revealing to him his own grandeur and letting 
loose upon him the wild beast Beauty which Faith had kept enchanted and 
led after it obedient, with a gossamer thread for leash.” 


III 


Maritain’s theory of beauty, developed from St. Thomas’ 
id quod visum placet, is thoroughly intellectualist and meta- 
physical, and therefore not subjectivist and emotional. Visum 
he interprets as an intuitive knowledge, and placet a joy not 
merely nor principally of the senses or emotions. Beauty 
belongs to the intelligence, not to the will, and its joy, al- 
though a kind of good, is that which overflows from the mere 
joy of knowing. The beauty which is connatural to man is 
that which “comes to delight the mind through the senses and 
their intuition.”” Art necessarily works upon a sensible matter 
for the joy of the spirit. The essence of esthetic perception is 
not to be found in the senses nor in the emotions, though both 
are concerned ; the senses are the means, the emotions or devel- 
opment of passions and feelings other than intellectual joy 
are only results. Maritain agrees with Kant that emotion is a 
posterior and consecutive fact in the perception of the beau- 
tiful. The first essential in Maritain’s system is the intuitive 
joy of the mind and but secondarily the pleasure of the senses 
and the stirring of the passions. It is the subjectivist poison 
introduced by Kant, in spite of himself, that has forced mod- 
ern philosophers to search for the essence of esthetic percep- 


tion in emotion. 
St. Thomas lays down three conditions for that excellence 


a re 


1Art and Scholasticism, with Other Essays, by Jacques Maritain, pp. 21 et seq. 
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and perfection in the proportion of things to the mind which 
is beauty and which may be found in all making (factibile). 
They are: integrity, because the mind likes being; proportion, 
because the mind likes order and unity; splendor formae, a 
brightness and clarity because the mind likes light and in- 
telligibility. Of these the first two are relative to the end of 
the work, its nature and the formal conditions in which it is 
involved. Especially is this true in the case of human art; 
in nature, integrity and proportion are more strictly deter- 
mined, but the beauty of art is not the beauty of the object 
represented. Maritain’s examples are both amusing and con- 
vincing :* 

The lack of the head or an arm is a considerable defect in a woman but of 
much less account in a statue. . . . And if it pleases a futurist to paint a lady 
with only one eye, or a quarter of an eye, nobody denies him such a right; all 
one is entitled to inquire—and here is the whole problem—is that the quarter 
eye is all the lady needs in the given case. 


It is in the third requirement, brilliance of form, that the 
very essence, “the ontological secret,” “the operative mystery” 
of beauty is to be found; the beauty of art approaches transcen- 
dental Beauty. Every form is a remnant or ray of the Creative 
Mind impressed on the heart of the being created. Beauty 
is the splendor of form shining on the proportioned parts of 
matter. The more highly developed a man’s culture, the more 
spiritual grows the brilliance of the form which ravishes him. 

Beauty in the beholder is not a kind of truth, but a kind of 
good. It is essentially delightful and by its very nature stirs 
desire and produces love; love in turn produces ecstasy: in its 
lesser forms in the beauty of art, in its fulfilment in the beauty 
of God. Beauty in essentia, like the One, the True, the Good, 
belongs to the transcendentals, and in its absolute is found in 
God alone. The beauty of created or “made” things carries 


2Ibid., pp. 27 et seq. 
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the soul beyond creation and making, and art becomes a 
communication !° 

The only real means of communication between human creatures is 
through being or some one of the properties of being. This is their only 
means of escape from the individuality in which they are enclosed by matter. 
If they remain on the plane of their sensible needs and their sentimental selves, 
they tell their stories to one another in vain; they cannot understand each 
other. . . . But once touch the good and love, like the Saints, or the true, 
like an Aristotle, or the beautiful, like a Dante, a Bach, a Giotto, then contact 
is established and souls communicate. Men are only really united by the 
spirit. 

Maritain adopts the modern segregation of the fine arts 
into a distinct group. All art tends to make a work; but the 
fine arts as such tend to make a work of beauty in the meta- 
physical sense: splendor formae. The fine arts make a raid on 
the Absolute; they touch, but can never completely possess, the 
Beautiful. This is their absolute and self-sufficient end, than 
which they have no other utility. Their nobility and per- 
manent value rests in this self-sufficiency and disinterested- 
ness. Like man in the animal world* 
the fine arts are an horizon where matter comes into contact with spirit .. . 


hence for the artist a strange and pathetic condition, the very image of man’s 
condition in the world, where he is condemned to wear himself out among 


bodies and live with minds. 


IV 


Obviously, here is an esthetic which is mystical. In a long 
supplementary essay, entitled “The Frontiers of Poetry,” 
Maritain examines carefully the full meaning of esthetic 
mysticism (a term, however, which he does not himself use). 
Discussing the dilemma of the fine arts, between abstraction, 


8Ibid., p. 33. 
‘Ibid., pp. 34 et seq. 
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that is, the attempt to create pure beauty, on the one hand, 
and the obscenity of naturalism on the other, Maritain points 
out a via media: fine art, in its ultimate reaches, skirts the 
Divine, but it must always remain human; its existence de- 
pends on man, it is made for man. Purely abstract art would 
mean “the suicide of an angel—through forgetfulness of 
matter.” The attainment of a mystical super-reality, “the 
divination of the spiritual in the things of sense, which also 
will express itself in the things of sense, is what we properly 
call poetry, . . . a world more real than the reality offered 
to the senses.” Metaphysics approaches the Triune Absolute 
through idea; “poetry” through the flesh, the symbolism of 
the senses. This is the true function of the fine arts: “being 
ordered to a transcendental world, they are specially designed 
by nature to bring it into our midst.” Maritain is wary, how- 
ever, of setting up a false idol:° 

Poetry (like metaphysics) is spiritual nourishment, but the savor of it is 
created and insufficient. There is only one eternal nourishment. Unhappy 


you who think yourselves ambitious, if you whet your appetites for anything 
less than the three Divine Persons and the humanity of Christ. 


Maritain is in the full stream of exuberantly profound 
French neo-Catholicism. The abbé Henri Bremond, justly 
famous as the historian of French religious and literary 
mysticism, precipitated a brilliant controversy during the 
years 1925-1926 when, to put the matter bluntly, he annexed 
the fine arts collectively, in their purest essence, to religion. 
Paraphrasing Pater’s dictum that all the arts aspire to become 
music, Bremond maintained that “they all aspire, each by its 
own magical intermediaries, to become prayer” and sustained 
that position through a vigorous and varied attack. It is not 
my purpose here to examine critically the book which came 


5Ibid., p. 101. 
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out of this controversy, Bremond’s La Poésie pure; Avec un 
Débat sur la Poéste. Bremond’s contention and analysis were 
brilliantly supported by a scientist, Robert de Souza, in an 
essay Débat sur la Poeste which first appeared in the Mercure 
de France. Souza, the scientist, defends poetry in this mystical 
sense against its great enemies in the modern world, Realism 
and Rationalism, and concludes: “esthetic mysticism, re- 
ligious mysticism, scientific mysticism—all civilization de- 
pends on that trinity in one person without attribute— 
poetry.” 

Religious mysticism is sacred ; it remains in a world entirely 
apart; it is not paraded profanely for the applause of the un- 
hallowed. The content of “scientific mysticism” has not been 
fully revealed. Esthetic mysticism, as a science, Maritain 
and Bremond have elucidated, though not completely. 


V 


The conclusion of this article must be in way of an anti- 
climax. The central principles of Maritain’s esthetic have 
been indicated. From this basic system there evolves, logically 
and incontrovertibly, a mass of important deduction which 
must be briefly stated here. The eternal conflict between 
transcendental beauty and the splendor of being, on one hand, 
and the material limitations of work to be made, on the other; 
the complete unmorality of art as such, but the practical fact 
that the artist is first a man, therefore moral, and only sec- 
ondarily an artist— 

It is easy to see what conflicts will rage in his heart between Art and 
Prudence, his character as Maker and his character as Man. . . . The artist 
will require a measure of heroism to keep always in the direct line of Action 
and not to sacrifice his immortal substance to the devouring idol of his soul® 
—; the slavery of academicism and the freedom of the discip- 


oe 


*Ibid., p. 15. 
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lined habitus; the possibility of a renewal of Christian art; 
the possibility of an intuitive symbolism for “poetry”; the 
problem of “imitation’”—these are, indeed, too briefly ex- 
amined in Maritain’s book.’ 

Writing in THOUGHT’ of the neo-Thomist movement, 
Maritain has said: “Far be it from us to shout victory. We 
are witnessing a beginning; almost everything has yet to be 
done.” But it is the high distinction of “Art and Scholastic- 
ism” that it 7s a victory. With brilliant reasoning, art is re- 
deemed from the chaos of sensuality and emotionalism, beauty 
and all making are returned to their true home. 


7On this whole subject of Maritain’s concept of beauty, we may refer the reader 
to the article by Francis P. Donnelly, S.J.. THouGHT, September, 1930: “The Where 
and Why of Beauty’s Pleasure.” [Editor’s note.] 

8March, 1930, p. 545. 





The Origins of the Discalced 
Carmelite Friars 


MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL 


Radix et fundamentum Professionis nostrae est obedientia. 
Prior General Rubeo. 


O Religious Order, perhaps, has had to go through 
such stormy beginnings as that of the Discalced 


Friars of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. In their 
origin, in 1568, they began in the peace of a well-defined 
obedience to their Prior General, the head of the whole Order 
of Carmel, merely as furnishing a limited number of houses 
in Castile where the original Carmelite Rule could be 
observed in an approach to its pristine strictness, so as to be 
in name and reality, as the Patent of the Prior General put it, 
houses and convents of Contemplative Carmelites. The ideal 
was high, and some remarkable men joined the Reform, 
spirits of a fiery fervor and heroic austerity, among whom 
there were not wanting leaders with more than a touch of 
dangerous and disquieting fanaticism. In the reaction against 
the laxity of the Renaissance period, carried away by a flam- 
ing enthusiasm and the almost superhuman endurance of the 
Spaniard, the limits within which the Reform should have 
developed under the fostering hand of its Father and Master 
were lost sight of, and it broke bounds and overflowed, until 
in the impetuosity of its career, within twenty-five years of a 
small and hopeful beginning, it had broken away from its 
lawful head to become a new and independent Religious 
Order under a Provost General. 
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I 


The year 1154 is generally given as the date when Berthold 
of Limousin, a crusader turned priest, began with a few fol- 
lowers an eremitical life near the Fountain of Elias on Mount 
Carmel. He is reckoned the first Prior, or by the upholders 
of the old traditions, the first Latin Prior General. To St. 
Berthold (ob. 1198) succeeded St. Brocard (ob. 1231), and 
the number of the hermits having increased, he appealed to 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem, Blessed Albert of Vercelli (who 
was also Papal Legate) to embody the life they were leading 
in a Rule for the observance of himself and his hermits 
(c. 1209). This is the real primitive Rule of Mount Carmel.’ 
It is composed of sixteen brief chapters, and is a document 
of the greatest beauty, simplicity and precision. Well might 
it have been called the Hermits’ Charter, for it is a very per- 
fect expression of the Hermit’s life. It provides for perfect 
obedience under an elected Prior, for a separate dwelling for 
each hermit; for an oratory or chapel in the midst of the 
dwellings; for long periods of fasting, and perpetual abstin- 
ence from meat except in cases of infirmity or extreme weak- 
ness; and that silence be observed from Vespers till after 
Tierce. Chapter V contains the very essence of the eremetical 
life: “Let each hermit remain in his cell or near it, meditat- 
ing day and night on the law of the Lord and persevering in 
prayer, unless engaged in some legitimate occupation.” This 
Rule was confirmed by Honorius III in 1226. 

The pressure of the Saracens, as the Christian cause of the 
Crusaders lost ground, obliged the hermits to leave Mount 
Carmel and seek safety in Europe. Thus uprooted from a 
spot so particularly adapted to the eremitical life, they found 
it impossible to resume the life led on the Holy Mountain in 


1Text in Bullarium Romanum, Honorius III, Const. XIII, 1226; also in Acta SS., 
Tom. I Aprilis, Bl. Albert.; and in Analecta Ord. Carm., Vol. Ill, pp. 213-218. 
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all its rigorous perfection, and applied to Pope Innocent IV 
for certain mitigations which were granted in 1247.’ By this 
Bull they obtained leave to reside in places which were not 
solitudes: this admitted even of residence in towns. Under 
this mitigated Rule the hermits considered themselves en- 
titled to live in conventual buildings, but it was still stated 
in the modified Rule that the Carmelite was to remain in his 
cell or near it, meditating and persevering in prayer. A later 
Brief of Pope Innocent IV (1254)* allows the Carmelites to 
preach and hear confessions and otherwise engage in religious 
ministrations. This is utterly foreign to the hermit life. The 
Carmelites became one of the Mendicant Orders, friars, and 
though observing an austere Rule, the hermit life and spirit 
of Mount Carmel tended to become much weakened in 
character. 


II 


By the beginning of the fifteenth century, owing to the de- 
plorable schism and the great plague, the Order had become 
considerably relaxed, and in 1431 appealed to the Pope for 
further considerable mitigations. Eugenius IV (1432)* al- 
lowed them to eat meat three times a week; the rule of the 
steadfast life of the cell was relaxed to admit of the friars 
walking in the cloisters and grounds. The Rule thus mitigated 
was the Rule observed by all Carmelites when St. Theresa 
joined the Order in 1536, with the exception of two reformed 
Congregations. It was no longer possible to think or speak of 
the Carmelites as hermits. The Rule, in its mitigated form, 
was amply sufficient to produce men of holy life, and the 
Order was not wanting in model Religious, not a few of whom 


*Bullarium, Innocent IV, Const. VI. 
84 cta SS., Tom I, Apr., Bl. Albert., cap. XI, $118. 
‘Bullarium, Eug. IV, Const. III. 
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must have looked back with wonder and longing to the noble 
examples of primitive days. 

King Philip II of Spain, surnamed the Prudent, but often 
enough most rash and harmful in his interference in Church 
matters, had an undoubtedly genuine desire to see such Re- 
ligious Orders in his kingdoms as had become relaxed, return 
to strict observance and an edifying life. Having tried various 
means of his own with little fruit, he hit upon the very com- 
mendable and practical idea of inviting the heads of Orders 
to come personally to Spain to carry out the work of reform. 
In adopting this wise course he certainly merited the epithet 
Prudent. He submitted the idea to the Supreme Pontiff, Pius 
V, the austere and reforming Dominican Pope, who favored 
it warmly. 

The Prior General of the Carmelite Order, John Baptist 
Rossi of Ravenna, better known by the Spanish form of his 
name, Rubeo, arrived in Spain on May 13, 1566.2 He 
found the state of things in the Andalusian province bad, and 
very bad as regards a certain number of unruly and diso- 
bedient friars. The Prior General held a Chapter at Seville, 
and administered severe punishment to the refractory friars, 
so severe that it needed the secular arm to carry out his decrees. 
In Castile he found the position much better. It must be 
borne in mind that it was no part of his plan of reform to 
reintroduce the Rule as framed by the Bull of Innocent IV, 
much as he might have wished it. The existing friars had 


5Riforma degli Scalzi, Lib. I, cap. ii, §2. For want of access to the original Reforma 
de los Descalzos, 1 am, to my regret, obliged to cite and translate from the Italian 
version. 

6Acta Capitulorum Generalium, edited by the learned archivist general of the old 
Order, Fr. Gabriel Wessels, Vol. I, Rome, 1912, p. 511 n. On pp. 509-515 and pp. 
557-562 are two notes giving an admirably succinct account of the principal events 
connected with the origin of the Reform. Let me express my great indebtedness to 
these notes here. They are generally known to be by Fr. Benedict Zimmermann, 
O.C.D., the greatest living authority on Carmelite history. 
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all been professed under the mitigations of Eugenius IV: 
the Rule thus mitigated expressed the whole of their obliga- 
tions. The Prior General’s object was simply to see that this 
Rule was properly conformed to, and to raise the spiritual 
life of the friars to the level which its whole-hearted ob- 


servance implied. 
III 


At Avila, where Rubeo arrived on April 11, 1567, a 
great surprise awaited him. He visited a poor and mean Con- 
vent, occupied by some ten or twelve women, wearing a habit 
generally resembling the Carmelite habit, observing the strict 
Rule as framed by Innocent IV, but yet not forming part of 
the Order. This was San José, St. Theresa’s first foundation, 
started on August 24, 1562, and placed by her under the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop. The Prior General was naturally 
troubled to find that a daughter of his had founded outside 
the Order and without leave of the Order, but so deeply was 
he impressed by the wonderful sanctity and severity of the life 
he found inside this poor dwelling, that he passed over and 
forgave the irregularity. He saw St. Theresa repeatedly, and 
spontaneously gave her leave to found as many convents for 
women as she chose in the Kingdom of Castile. 

This remarkable woman, aflame with spiritual enthusiasm 
and endowed with the most extraordinary gifts of persuasion 
and exposition, had even broached to her Father General the 
subject of the necessity of houses of reformed friars to act as 
guides and directors of the reformed nunneries. She had 
gained the complete and entire confidence of her great Su- 
perior and from Barcelona, under date of August 10, 1567, 
she actually received from him a patent authorizing the 
foundation of two houses in Castile of Reformed Friars.’ 


ee 


?Text of original Latin in Analecta Ord. Carm., Vol. IV, pp. 196-198; Spanish in 
in Fray Silverio Obras de Sta. Teresa, Vol. V, pp. 336-338. Admirable translation in 
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This brings us to the fountain head and origin of the Dis- 
calced Carmelite Friars. The patent is a remarkably beautiful 
and moving document: its preamble is the work of a master 
of the inward and spiritual life whose soul has experienced 
all the blessed states he describes. The Reformed houses are 
to be “of our profession, under our obedience and of our 
habit,” and are “to be united in perpetual obedience to the 
Province of Castile.” Terrible is the anathema pronounced 
by this righteous man should the Reform ever prove disloyal 
or disobedient: 

If at any time any of these friars, under pretext of greater perfection, 
should attempt to withdraw from subjection to the Province [of Castile] 
through the favor of Princes and on the strength of Briefs and other conces- 
sions from Rome, We denounce and declare them to be men moved and 
tempted by an evil spirit . . . and as the spiritual Father of this Order 
(however unworthy) pronounce them and their successors as animated by a 


spirit of contradiction, discontent, scandal, . . . as prevaricators of obedience 
and of their vows. . . . And in the meanwhile they are to learn how great 
an evil it is to defame the Order and to set up divisions by separating them- 
selves from their brethren. 


It is remarkable that this momentous patent should say 
nothing about the Rule which is to be observed by these new 
friars. They are simply to be in name and in reality “Con- 
templative Carmelites.” Surely the Prior General must have 
had in his mind, at the time of writing, the glories of the 
Albertine Rule, the real primitive written Rule of the hermits 
of Mount Carmel, even though he may not have intended 
that it should be applied in all its provisions. 


Foundations, Appendix I, pp. 447-450, the work of our incomparable David Lewis. 
He has realized and reproduced to the full the thrilling character of the document. 

8The Chronicler of the Reforma, Lib. II, c. iv, in giving the text of this patent, 
which he describes as indeed worthy of the Prior General’s religious soul, omits 
altogether the anathematical clause. This suppression has all the appearance of a 
consciousness that the Reform by their conduct had incurred the anathema of their 
Superior. Not only worthy of his “religious soul” is the document, but worthy also 
of his “prophetic soul.” 
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The primitive rule was written for Contemplatives; Prior 
General Rubeo’s patent was granted for the revival of “Car- 
melite Contemplatives,’ but the Reformed Friars, far from 
sitting still till their neighbor had recourse to them for help 
(item ut juvent proximos si qui se offerant—words of the 
patent), soon launched into activities, including foreign mis- 
sions, which carried them far from the life contemplated by 
the primitive rule and the patent. 


IV 


In November, 1568, the first house of the new Discalced 
Friars was founded at a hamlet called Duruelo. There were 
but three friars at the beginning. One of them a very great 
saint, and the very greatest of all masters of mystical the- 
ology, Juan de Yepes, to us St. John of the Cross. St. Theresa 


had met him a year before when he had resolved to leave 
the Carmelite Order, and seek the contemplative life, his true 
vocation, in a Charterhouse. She will assuredly have shown 
him a copy of the glowing and wonderful document of her 
spiritual Father and Master, who was his also, in which he 
will have read that the prayers of the new Carmelites’ 


should be an intimate conversation with God, their meditations should lead 
to union with Him, and their minds, albeit living in the flesh, should dwell 
in Heaven . . . that they should be free from everything that might deprive 
their soul of the candor and purity of an ardent love of God, forgetful of self, 
but raised above themselves by raptures both ineffable and indescribable as 
being above the ordinary way.° 


How great must have been the wonder of this ardent young 
mystic to read these burning words in a formal document of 
the remote and awe-inspiring Father General. He will have 
known the primitive Rule in all its simple and beautiful pro- 


®Foundations, pp. 447-448. 
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visions, and he will have read in this patent, too, that there 
are once more to be Carmelites who are to be contemplatives 
in name and reality. All this, far more than any of the glow- 
ing words and piercing argument of the wonderful woman 
who had so unexpectedly stepped into his life, will have 
caused him to turn his back upon the old Charterhouse of 
Sta. Maria del Paular at Segovia, and set his face towards the 
new life of the spirit which seemed to be rising with the 
glory of a Divine manifestation over his own Order of Mount 
Carmel of which he had begun to despair for himself! 

The second foundation was made at Pastrana on July 13, 
1569. Duruelo was early abandoned and replaced by Man- 
cera, June 11, 1570. The Prior General soon relaxed the 
order limiting foundations to two houses only, and allowed 
the important foundation of Alcala de Henares, November |, 
1570, and of Altomira, November 24, 1571, and of La Roda, 
April, 1572. These houses, of course, were all under the 
jurisdiction of the Provincial of Castile. Up to this time the 
Reform enjoyed the full favor and encouragement of the head 
of the Order. Likely enough it might soon have looked to be 
raised to the desirable position of a separate Province. Fray 
Antonio de San José, in his edition of St. Theresa’s Letters 
(Madrid, 1771), quotes evidence to show that, had all gone 
well, it was the Prior General’s intention to grant the Reform 
the status of Province after five houses had been founded.” 
There is no reason to doubt that a province would soon have 
been assured to the Discalced Friars, had not their Superior 
General come to the conclusion that they had given him 
serious cause to disapprove of their actions and to distrust 
their intentions. 


104 cta Capit. Gen., p. 510 n; Analecta O. C., IV, p. 182; Analecta, IV, p. 213. 
Cited by Silverio, Epistolario, II, p. 69 n. 
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V 


The Prior General left Spain, after his visitation, in Sep- 
tember 1567. Even before his departure, the unruly friars of 
Andalusia, who had smarted under his formidable and cor- 
recting hand, with the help of King Philip (who had turned 
against him), obtained a Brief from Rome dated April 16, 
1567, by which the Carmelite Provinces should be separated 
from the Order and placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Bishops for purposes of reform.” Rubeo did not discover this 
act of disloyalty on the part of his unworthy sons till 1569, 
when he immediately asked the Holy See for the annulment 
of this Brief. This was granted January 31, 1570. 

Peace should thus have been restored, and the progress of 
the Reform assured within its legitimate channels. But King 
Philip was not to be countered in this way, and he asked the 
Holy See to appoint Dominican Apostolic Commissaries, or 
Visitors, to take in hand the reform of the twe chief Carmelite 
provinces. Fray Pedro Fernandez, O. P., Prior of Talavera 
was nominated for the Province of Castile, and Fray Fran- 
cisco Vargas, O.P., Prior of Cordoba, for Andalusia.” Their 
patents of appointment have been lost. They were probably 
issued in March 1570, and it is known that their validity ex- 
tended to a period of four years, which would bring them at 
all events to the beginning of 1574. Indeed, the Reforma re- 
produces a letter of Vargas to the King dated Seville, March 
15, 1574, in which he reports that he has now zealously served 
in this business for four years.™ 

The institution of these reforming Visitors was welcomed 
by the Father General, and he exhorts and desires his sons to 
obey them in all things. But as matters might arise going 


124 cta Capit. Gen., p. 512 n. Reforma, Lib. II, c. xxxii, §3. 
34cta Capit. Gen., p. 512 n. 
“Reforma, Lib. III, c. xxiii, §12. Silv. Obras, VI, 318. 
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beyond the commission of the Visitors, he issued a Brief ap- 
pointing the Father Master Nicholas Scriva his Vicar in 
Spain, associating with him a certain number of friars to 
watch over the liberties of the Order. He exhorts his repre- 
sentatives to take careful cognizance of the Visitors’ patents, 
to acquaint them thoroughly with the existing Carmelite Con- 
stitutions, and to point out to them that the Carmelite Order 
had in no way departed from the mitigated Rule which alone 
it professed.” 

The Visitors’ patents were, of course, limited to the Friars 
of the Old Observance. The Discalced of Castile were not 
contemplated in Fernandez’ patent: they were already re- 
formed and living, to the general admiration, strictly accord- 
ing to their reform. They did not yet exist in Andalusia: 
therefore, even more obviously, they were not included in the 
terms of Vargas’ patent. But we learn from the Reforma”™ 
that Fernandez paid a formal visit to the Reformed house 
at Pastrana, presided at a Conventual Chapter there, told 
the friars frankly that they were in no way bound to obey him, 
but added if they thought well of it, he had powers from the 
Nuncio that would enable him to receive their obedience. He 
added further—a powerful argument apparently even with 
the holiest Spaniard—that the King (!) would much appre- 
ciate their submission! And, adds the chronicler, reflect- 
ing among other considerations, what an advantage it would 
be to please the King, they, of their own free will, submitted 
to the Dominican visitor. 

This, as far as I know, is the first distinct and deliberate 
act of disloyalty to the venerable chief who had given them 
existence, and it could not have been worse. Fernandez was 


15Text of this remarkable and important document in Analecta O. C., IV, pp. 
208-209. 
16Lib. II, c. xxxix, $6. 
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a man of great parts, a consummate theologian, apparently a 
noble, grave and pious Religious. How can we account for 
his tempting these free, unvisited Religious to the grave step 
of renouncing their solemn obedience, and withdrawing them- 
selves, when there was no obligation, from the reforming hand 
of their lawful Superior General? To please the King per- 
haps: that accounts for so much in this history! The Discalced 
nuns of Pastrana, we read in the Reforma, followed the suit 
of the Friars. There can be no doubt that the two Discalced 
houses then existing, and those soon after to come into ex- 
istence, including the nunneries, also submitted to the Visitor. 
St. Theresa, in one of her letters, admits that as “Reformed 
Religious” they had a right to oppose the Visitors, and that 
they did not oppose them.” That is proof sufficient. 

I cannot trace that any of the Reformed at this time so much 
as informed the Prior General of the change in their position. 
Obedience was due to him and him only, and the sacred patent 
of foundation warns them against separating themselves from 
“due obedience.” Of course, enthusiasm, fervor, zeal, ran high 
among the Reformed. Strong feelings easily breed the desire 
for haste. The step they had taken in withdrawing from 
obdience would leave them free, with the Visitor’s approval, 
to extend the Reform with greater rapidity, even in a measure 
to change its character. Fray José de Jesus Maria, the first 
biographer of St. John of the Cross, distinctly states that the 
Apostolic Commissary promised to help in their extension if 
they would submit to him.” That was a great temptation to 


In the Stanbrook edition of the Letters (Vol. III, p. 16) taken from La Fuente’s 
edition, this letter is described as being addressed to “An Unknown Person,” and 
dated August 1578. Fray Silverio in Vol. II of the Epistolario, p. 259, states that it 
is dated October 1578 and is addressed to Roque de Huerta. This would appear 
to be correct. 

Vida, 3rd edition, Burgos, 1927, pp. 76-77. 
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them, no doubt. But weighed in the scale of religious obedi- 
ence what is the value of an extension of the greatest of good 
works? 

From this time forth chaos entered the Carmelite life of 
Spain, a double authority contended for supremacy, and per- 
plexity succeeding to the certainty of an unquestioned and 
stable rule, it was often difficult, in the unedifying welter, to 
say on whose side lay the right of command. The situation 
was enough to confound and perplex the very saints, and did, 
as a matter of fact perplex, distress and cruelly torment one 
of the greatest of the saints. 


VI 


We now enter upon the painful days when certain of the 
Reformed Friars, though under no necessary bond to any 
superior ecclesiastical authority, yet began, in defiance of 
an explicit command in a binding document the breach of 
which entailed the ban and malediction of their Superior, to 
lend their aid to founding houses of their Rule in Andalusia. 
A great deal of the blame is due to the Apostolic Visitor 
Vargas, who desired the introduction of the new Reform into 
Andalusia. His patent gave him no authority whatsoever 
over the Discalced Friars, and it is quite certain that he had 
no authority to found Discalced houses. His pretext was that 
to set up a Discalced house in a Province of the Calced would 
serve as a model and help to reform them. Assuredly a mere 
pretext. A Religious house must be reformed from within 
on the lines of its own Rule, not from without by the con- 
templation of a model based on another Rule. Moreover, to 
erect the model was outside the terms of his patent. 

Yet he wrote to Baltasar de Jesus (Nieto), the Prior of 
Pastrana, and invited him to come to Andalusia and found a 
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Discalced Priory. The fact that Baltasar was a subject of 
Castile, made Vargas’ request utterly and entirely illegal and 
irregular. Baltasar, for the moment, excused himself. A 
friar, also of Pastrana, who had left the Old Observance for 
the Reform, Diego de Santa Maria, accompanied by a Choir 
Brother, Ambrogio de San Pedro, came to Cérdoba on private 
business with the leave of the Visitor Fernandez. Vargas, 
from the mere fact that these two found themselves in Anda- 
lusia, commanded them to assist him in founding a house of 
the Reform. Fray Diego, instead of citing the Prior General's 
prohibition, merely objected that he could not because he was 
a subject of Castile, but Vargas replied that he would write 
for the permission of his colleague (which the colleague had 
not the authority to give). In the end both Diego and his 
companion gave way. 

Vargas commandeered a house of the Old Observance, San 
Juan del Puerto near Seville, and placed the two friars there. 
They were joined by a few friars of the Observance, desirous 
of embracing the Reform. One cannot imagine any action 
more calculated to breed bad blood than this of Vargas, in 
turning the old friars out of a house of their own to put in 
a few Discalced, who were thus settled in Andalusia contrary 
to the obedience due to the common chief. He probably had 
the power to empty an irreformable house, but to put the Re- 
form into it was both unfair, impolitic and ultra vires. This 
foundation took place in November, 1572. 

Eventually Baltasar de Jests succeeded in leaving Pastrana 
a while to take the chief part in the foundation of a Discalced 
house in Granada, King Philip having used all his influence 
to bring this about. He was received with open arms by the 
Visitor Vargas. ‘The foundation in Granada took place 
May 19, 1573, by force of a patent which was limited, as we 
have seen, to friars of the Old Observance only. The next 
Andalusian foundation was that of La Pefiuela, June 29, 
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1573. The friar principally concerned in this, Gabriel de La 
Pefiuela, of the Mitigation, was not even an authentic Dis- 
calced Friar: he had clothed himself with his own hands in 
the habit of the Reform!” Naturally the Prior General was 
never informed of these three Andalusian foundations. Vargas 
by a patent dated April 28, 1573, delegated authority to 
Baltasar, to superintend all Discalced houses existing, or to 
come into existence, in Andalusia.” His patent was entirely 
insufficient for such delegation: there were no Discalced 
houses in Andalusia when it was issued. 

Baltasar did not relish his appointment. He obtained leave 
to subdelegate, and, on return to his post at Pastrana, con- 
ferred his fictitious powers in Andalusia on Fray Jerome of 
the Mother of God (Gracian).” The patent of subdelegation 
is dated August 4, 1573. Gracian, already a priest, had 
joined the Order in March, 1572. He was, therefore, only a 
few months out of the Novitiate when this important appoint- 
ment was conferred on him. His age at the time was twenty- 
eight. Being a subject of the convent of Pastrana he could not 
accept the appointment, irregular in any case. Fray Mariano 
Azaro, once a warrior Knight of St. John and also a hermit 
of Tardon, a man of ability, courage and hot zeal, but of an 
unbalanced mind and fanatical temperament, had lately 
joined the Discalced at Pastrana. He, too, required to go 
to Andalusia on affairs of his own, and being still a layman, 
obtained leave to go, but was ordered to take a socius with 
him. Without mentioning that he was doing so, he took 
Gracian, who by this ruse escaped from his legitimate Su- 
perior to become the General Superior of the irregularly 
founded houses of Andalusia. This compliance of Gracian, 


Letter of St. Theresa to the Prior General dated June 18, 1875. Letters, Vol. I, 205. 
20Text in Silv., Obras, VI, p. 315. 

214 cta Capit. Gen., p. 514 n. 

22Text in Silv., Obras, VI, p. 317. 
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afterwards the favored guide and counselor of St. Theresa, 
cannot by any stretch be regarded in a favorable light. There 
was no obligation on him, and no power could force him. 
To the plain man it is simply disloyalty to a lawful chief, 
even if born of an eager desire to push a religious reform 
good in itself. 

Mariano and Gracian presented themselves to Vargas at 
Granada, and were affectionately welcomed. He was so im- 
pressed by Gracian, that he not only confirmed the subdelega- 
tion over the Discalced houses by Baltasar, but delegated to 
him his powers over the friars of the Old Observance. This 
took place at the end of September, 1573. No appointment 
could have been more calculated to disgust the friars of the 
Old Observance with all thought of “reform.” A young man 
of twenty-eight, who had never held responsible office, who, 
indeed, had only eighteen months’ experience of Religious 
life, is suddenly given full powers to visit and reform the 
friars of one of the oldest Orders in Christendom. What could 
such an appointment lead to but discontent, dissensions and 
disturbances of the peace. 

Gracian after his appointment proceeded to Seville, the 
capital of Andalusia. He called on the Provincial of the 
old Carmelites, but kept secret the ample powers over them 
with which he had been invested. He figured only as the 
Superior of the Discalced, and, by way of conciliating the 
Calced, he restored to them the house at San Juan del Puerto 
of which they had been deprived by Vargas. Then he pro- 
ceeded with all imaginable secrecy to found a Discalced 
house in Seville, the famous Convent of Santa Maria de los 
Remedios (January 5, 1574). The Provincial of Castile, 
having learnt that Mariano had received Holy Orders during 
his absence and taken with ‘him a friar so important as 
Gracian, ordered both to return at once to the convent of 
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which they were subjects under pain of disobedience and 
contumacy. They returned the shifty reply that they could not 
come, as they were 10w under the obedience of Andalusia!* 
Obviously the Refcm is getting very much out of hand. 

The Mitigated Friars did not at all appreciate this new 
foundation, and sought by means of both the King and the 
Archbishop of Seville to have it suppressed. Failing in this, 
though some years before they had sought to paralyze the 
reforming activities of their Superior-in-Chief, they now ap- 
pealed to him to suppress the obnoxious rival convent. Thus 
did the Prior General now hear for the first time of the 
scandal of the three irregular foundations in Andalusia, and 
of Gracian’s appointment as Superior of the Discalced and 
Visitor of the whole Province of Andalusia. He immediately 
applied to the Holy See for the revocation of the Visitors’ 
appointments. This was granted by Brief of Gregory XIII 
dated August 3, 1574, which Brief, however, the Prior Gen- 
eral did not publish till the convocation of the Chapter 
General at Piacenza in May, 1575. 

Notwithstanding this formal revocation by the highest au- 
thority in Christendom, the Nuncio Ormaneto, who was 
extremely partial to the Reform, contrived to render it nuga- 
tory. Besides being Papal Nuncio in Spain, he was also 
Legate a latere for the reform of the Religious Orders in 
that country. He considered that, as the Papal Brief only 
cancelled the powers of the Visitors but did not affect his 
own full powers as Reformer General, he was at liberty im- 
mediately to reappoint Visitors in their place. One might 
have expected that from feelings of delicacy, or as a matter 
of respect to the venerated Superior of a great Religious 
Order, he would have appointed a different set of men. But 
no. By letters dated September 24, 1574, he appointed Vargas 


23Reforma, Lib. III, c. xxii, §2. 
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and Gracian (then a royal favorite) jointly for Andalusia, 
and Fernandez for Castile, now including in his patent Dis- 
calced as well as Calced.* The much-tried Prior General, 
by the Brief of August 3, 1574, at length recovered undis- 
puted sway over the Order of which he was the lawful head. 
But for two months only. 

From September 24, 1574, we must consider that the 
Reform, for the first time, was withdrawn from its natural 
obedience by powers which were valid and an authority which 
was supreme. Frankly, the intervention of the Nuncio cannot 
impress us favorably at this date. The real business on hand 
had been the very necessary reform of the ancient and vener- 
able Order of Mount Carmel, but it is impossible to avoid the 
impression that the far more serious aim now was to advance 
and extend the already reformed Discalced Friars. Else why 
should the Nuncio now, very deliberately, and in a manner 
calculated to wound and perplex, why should he have used 
his high authority to withdraw from obedience the friars of 
a Reform who had not merely been guilty of acts of dis- 
obedience of which they remained unpurged, but were also 
tending to overstep the act of foundation by which they should 
have been Contemplatives in name and reality? 


VII 


The Chapter General of Piacenza had met on May 22, 
1575, the Feast of Pentecost. No explanations having been 
received from St. Theresa, Gracian, Mariano or Baltasar 
regarding the houses which had been founded in Andalusia 
in contravention of the supreme authority of the Order, the 
Chapter decreed that these houses should forthwith be sup- 
pressed, the friars inhabiting them to quit in three days’ time 
under pain and penalty of Apostolic censures. The Prior 


ee 


*4cta Capit. Gen., pp. 514-515 n. 
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General appeais to the Archbishops and even the Legate a 
latere to assist him in carrying out this decree.* Gracian, as 
if finally to establish himself in disloyal courses, refused to 
obey this decree.” In consequence, Angel de Salazar, the 
Provincial of Castile, justly enough, excommunicated him; 
which sentence the Nuncio as promptly annulled! The 
Nuncio, moreover, took the step, with the approval or per- 
haps at the instigation of King Philip, of appointing Gracian 
by letter dated August 3, 1575, “Provincial and Reformer 
in the Province of Andalusia for the reformation of all” the 
friars of the Carmelite Order in that Province,” and “Com- 
missary Apostolic of the primitive friars in Castile,” not- 
withstanding, as he bluntly adds, “the decrees of the Chapter 
General.”” The title given to Gracian of “Provincial in 
Andalusia” is of a highly provocative character. I find that 
Gracian in a document dated May 7, 1576,” describes him- 
self as “Provincial and Visitor Apostolic of the Order of 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel of this Province of Andalusia 
and of the Discalced Friars and Nuns of Castile.” Visitor 
Apostolic, yes; Provincial, no. That is a purely fancy title, 
calculated to exasperate the duly-elected Provincial of Anda- 
lusia and to give the Discalced the idea that they already 
constituted something like a Province.” 

It is impossible here, and not necessary, to go into all the 
disciplinary measures of the Chapter General of Piacenza. 
I mention one other decree only as throwing a clear light on 
the mind of the Prior General in instituting the Reform: 


2Acta Capit. Gen., p. 557 n. 

%Letters of St. Theresa, Vol. I, p. 207. Also p. 194 n. 

374/l: a naive admission that the Reformed were already in need of “reformation.” 

8] take it that Vargas by this decree disappears from Andalusia, and Fernandez 
remains in Castile for the Old Observance only. 

2Silv. Obras, VI, pp. 524-525. 

80°Reforma, Lib. III, c. xl. 
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“Let them not be called Discalced Friars, but Contemplative 
or Primitive Friars.” This was required by the patent of the 
foundation, and seems early to have been ignored by the 
friars of the Reform. The same decree requires all to wear 
ordinary shoes, or at least shoes made of cord (alpargates) .® 
I cannot trace that this decree made any impression. Gracian 
would certainly not put it in force. Discalced had become 
a term dear to the new friars, though it seems singular to us 
today that such holy men should have preferred a term ex- 
pressive of a mere austerity to that sacrosanct name which the 
Church applies to the highest form of Religious life within 
her pale. 


Vill 


Gracian was very nervous about using his powers over the 
friars of the Observance. He, however, went to Seville in 
November, 1575, determined to put them into execution. Be- 
fore doing so he consulted St. Theresa who was in that city 
at the time, and also summoned his own friars to a discussion 
of the matter. His speech to them under the influence of St. 
Theresa was reasonable and temperate.” He began by saying 
that his conscience was at ease about applying his powers since 
he was obeying so Catholic a King (!), and acting under the 
commission of the Nuncio which had not in any way been 
limited by Apostolic authority, that he certainly was con- 
cerned to learn of the reprobation of the Discalced by the 
Chapter General, that they of the Reform could not be in- 
different to the decrees of such a Chapter. What do we gain 
by opposition, he asked? We shall irritate the Pope who is 
favorable to the Father General; we shall give occasion to 
sin and scandal, and hinder the progress of the Reform. Let 
us deal gently with our brethren and give them every oppor- 


314 nalecta O. C., Vol. Ill, p. 462. 
Reforma, Lib. III, c. xliii, §§ 5, 6. Letters, I, pp. 216-217 n. 
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tunity of defending themselves. In this way we shall obey the 
King (!) and the Nuncio, and make a good impression on 
our Father General. Do not let us raise fresh storms in a 
sea already sufficiently agitated, or our small ship will run 
the risk of foundering altogether. 

The friars were ready enough to agree to these temperate 
counsels—the idea was to make the visitation of the Calced 
a brotherly rather than an official function—, but the fanatical 
and very eloquent Mariano rose and sounded a rousing call 
to rebellion. The body of the old Order, he said, was sick 
unto death, and needed drastic remedies. If a Christian King 
(!) and a Nuncio regard such remedies as necessary, why 
hesitate to apply them? The Calced friars have been in the 
Doctors’ hands for years, and still show no signs of improve- 
ment. There is a time to be severe, and a time to be gentle. 
The present time calls for severity. If our Father General 
calls us contumacious and rebels for not obeying orders con- 
trary to the Reform (!), we are not the first and we shall not 
be the last to suffer similar calumnies (!), etc. Mariano’s 
counsels were enthusiastically accepted by the entire assembly, 
and it was decided that Gracian should forthwith begin his 
visitation of the old Carmel of Seville. It took place on 
November 21, the Feast of the Presentation, and led to an 
uproarious and deplorable scene. Gracian excommunicated 
the entire community for disobedience! 

It is obvious that the face of the Reform was now set for 
separation from the Order beyond all hope of recall. Either 
that or extinction: there was no other alternative! 


IX 


We are now near the end of the year 1575. The Reform 
has been in existence just seven years. Five years of that time 
have been passed under the rule of an outside authority in 
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bitter and agitated dissensions. Stormy years still lay before 
the young and eager offshoot. A new Nuncio was to come 
who took a view opposite to Ormaneto of this discordant and 
embittered strife. The Prior General came into his own again, 
the old Order rose to its feet, the period called “of the Perse- 
cutions” set in, the new Reform was punished and scattered, 
its very existence hung in the balance. That storm, too, passed. 
The Province came in 1580; the Congregation with a Vicar 
General in 1588; the new Order with a Provost General in 
1593. The existence of the Discalced Friars was saved and 
assured: but the Primitive or Contemplative Carmelites of 
the Patent of 1567, the Carmelites, who should have been, 
succumbed altogether and disappeared in the storm. But 
their spirit is not dead; there will always be in this world 
elect souls who seek the better part. Is it then altogether 
too fanciful to dream that these secret friends, these hidden 
sons of God, may rise again some day, and peopling the 
holy ground by the Fountain of Elias, show forth once more 
to the world all the wonders, glories and virtues of the con- 
templative life as lived under the imperishable charter of 
St. Brocard’s primitive friars of Mount Carmel! 


cM 





The Mathematicians and the 
Mysterious Universe. 


JOHN ASHTON, S.J. 


Rede Lecture delivered at Cambridge in November 

1930, it is gratifying to have his admission of the 
limitations of science and of the fact “that we can only 
progress by discussing the laws which govern the changes of 
substances and so produce the phenomena of the world.” 

The distinction, too, which he makes between the claims 
of science and the deductions of philosophy is altogether ad- 
missible. As to Sir James himself he is really more of a 
philosopher than his modesty allows him to admit when he 
writes: “I am not a philosopher either by training or inclina- 
tion.”’ The fact is that it is practically impossible for one 
to discuss such scientific questions as he tells us have engaged 
his attention for many years, and shut out “the ultimate 
philosophical problem altogether.” Indeed, he goes on to 
admit that “everyone may claim the right to draw his own 
conclusions from the facts presented by modern science”; so 
that it is not altogether as “a stranger in the realm of 
philosophic thought” that he descends “into the deep waters” 
in the last chapter of his book. 

A similar attitude was taken up by Sir Arthur Eddington 
in the broadcast address which he gave on the subject of 
“Science and Religion” a few days after Sir James’s Lecture, 
in the course of which he said: 


Wereete tectur else is to be said of Sir James Jean’s 


1“The Mysterious Universe,” Foreword. 
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Although the physicist had carried his work to greater perfection than 
formerly he now put it in a form which did not hide its incompleteness. 
The scientific conception of the world had come to differ more and more 
from the commonplace conception, until we had been forced to ask ourselves 
what really was the aim of this scientific transformation. 


That is, in effect, bringing scientific concepts to the test of 
philosophic reasoning. He, too, referred to the “striking 
change of scientific views” “in regard to determinism” which 
was “the distinctive principle of the mechanistic outlook 
which superseded the crude materialistic outlook.” Now the 
conclusion arrived at is that “so far as we have yet gone in 
our probing of the material universe we could not find a 
particle of evidence in favor of determinism. There was no 
longer any need to doubt our intuition of free will.” 


I 


It is certainly one of the most remarkable of the generaliza- 
tions of modern science that while it is possible to give ac- 
curate descriptions of large-scale occurrences, it is impossible 
in the region of the sub-atomic activities of matter to predict 
the exact sequence of events. Hence it is concluded that 
causality fails) when we are dealing with the minute world 
of the atoms which fall partially out of the region within 
which the scientific method may fully operate in its function 
of describing the processes of nature. It is in these processes 
that something which is said to look like volition makes a 
sudden appearance. Certainly such a result of the new 
quantum theory as that it destroys the law of determinism is, 
indeed, startling; but that is a very different thing from the 
claim “to dethrone the law of causation from the position it 
had hitherto held as guiding the course of the natural world.” 
Hitherto it had never been questioned that “action could only 
follow one road, the road which was mapped out from the 
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beginning of time to its end by the continuous chain of cause 
and effect.”” But “most mathematical physicists now suppose, 
at least provisionally, that in events in which atoms and elec- 
trons are involved singly, no strict law of determinism is to 
be found and that it is impossible to predict of them which 
state will follow which.” Hence they (the scientists) had to 
be content with probabilities though when “dealing with 
atoms and electrons in crowds the mathematical law of aver- 
ages imposes the determinism, which physical laws have 
failed to provide” (“The Mysterious Universe,” p. 28). 

If it is true that science “gives no hint as to what absence 
of determinism or causation may mean” (p. 29), at all events 
the issue is implied in the inevitable question: “If we and 
nature in general do not respond in a unique way to external 
stimuli what determines the couzse of events?’ And the 
answer is put in the form of a dilemma: “If anything at all, 
we are thrown back on determination and causation; if 
nothing at all, how can anything occur”? But as things do 
occur it is clear that we must accept the first horn, though 
with the proviso that determinism is not identical with causa- 
tion. There are some curious phenomena at the lowest level 
of reality which seem incompatible with the law of de- 
terminism, but it does not follow that causality is destroyed. 


II 


Besides the mystery of the disintegration of the radium 
atom there is that of radiation which forms such an extensive 
subject of the study of the physicist of today. Some of it, 
strangely enough, seems to have its origin in outer space with 
enormous power of destruction. Again, the electrons which 
whirl round their orbits in the atom are found suddenly to 
jump from one to another, sometimes emitting, sometimes 
absorbing, radiation in the process. Instead of a tentative 
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theory of “demons” which Sir Arthur Eddington suggests, 
Sir James Jeans postulates “Fate.” He will not allow that this 
is an external agency since its strength does not seem to affect 
the intensity of the emission of radiation. Hence he is led 
to conclude that 


it seems possible that there may be some factor for which we have so far 
found no better name than fate, operating in nature to neutralize the cast- 
iron inevitability of the old law of causation (sic). The future may not be 
so unalterably determined by the past as we used to think; in part at least 
it may rest on the knees of whatever gods there be. (Op. cit., pp. 24, 25.) 


But fate of all things is reckoned to be blind, just like de- 
terminism itself. Why, then, one may ask should not this 
factor operating in nature, which neutralizes not causation 
but determinism, be causal, even though it is not to be traced 
to a source within nature itself? That effects may be produced 
by more than one cause is a fact familiar enough in our ex- 
perience. —Two or a number of men may cooperate together 
in their efforts to move a heavy weight, in which case the 
forces are coordinate. Again, a master may hold the hand of 
a pupil whom he is teaching to write, now allowing him more 
scope and freedom as he progresses, now exerting a more 
dominating influence where it is needed for the pupil as 
secondary cause to overcome some difficulty. Generally 
speaking, the influence of the principal cause is more domi- 
nant in the earlier stages when the powers of the pupil are 
less, so much so that it may be virtually determinant. 

Once more, suppose a group of children at play. They 
may then be regarded as principal causes of their actions in 
the game, as they run about amusing themselves. But a 
teacher appears on the scene, whose business it is to instruct 
them, and around whom they gather in order to learn their 
lessons. They are now no longer principal causes of their 
actions as they listen and gather such knowledge as they may 
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from his instructions. They are now secondary causes and 
as such are not inert, but cooperate with the teacher, the 
principal cause, in impressing his knowledge upon their 
minds. 

Are we then to regard it as a case of real volition asks Sir 
Arthur Eddington “when the decision of an atom is made 
between its possible quantum jumps’’? 

Scarcely—the analogy is altogether too remote. The position is that both 
for the brain and the atom there is nothing in the physical world, that is 
the world of pointer-readings, to predetermine the decision; the decision is 
a fact in the physical world with consequences in the future but not causally 
connected to the past. (“The Nature of the Physical World,” p. 311.) 


Hence it is concluded that strict casuality has been banished 
by the pointer-readings; though it is admitted that “there is 
no more ground for calling the background of the spon- 
taneous behavior of the atom ‘volition’ than for calling the 
background of its causal behavior ‘reason.’ ” 

To explain the meaning of pointer-readings Sir Arthur 
Eddington takes a schoolboy’s problem about an elephant 
sliding down a hill, the answer to which is to be given in 
terms not of elephants, of slopes of hills or of yielding turf, 
but of numbers, for it is a question not of what the numbers 
stand for but of what they are in the definite way in which 
they enter into our experience. Obviously such a thing as 
“poetry fades out of the problem,” for we are dealing with 
exact science, and “the whole subject matter of exact science 
consists of pointer-readings and similar inductions” (pp. 251, 
252). Sir James Jeans does not use the term “pointer-read- 
ings” though he reasons on similar lines, and, as Sir Arthur 
Eddington abstracts from the notions of elephant, hillside and 
yielding turf in the particular problem, so Sir James abstracts 
from the nature of all physical units, drawing the conclusion 
that it is all a matter of mathematics and “pure thought.” 
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In a further letter to the Times Sir James considers the 
illustration of a gramophone record of a Beethoven Sonata! 


A scientific analysis of the curve would reveal wave-lengths which were 
harmonics of, or stood in a simple commensurable ratio to, a standard wave 
length, like chords in music: durations standing in simple ratios to one another, 
like quavers, semi-quavers, triplets and so on in music; a simple and recurrent 
rhythm. In time we should find that the broad features of the curve were 
best explained in terms of the concepts of music. Then we might infer an 
underlying musical mind. 


But it is rather from the concepts of music that the mathe- 
matical concepts are inferred than vice versa. Music may 
be composed and sung or played by those who have no knowl- 
edge of mathematics whatever, though for purposes of ren- 
dering it permanent it may be written down in certain more 
or less conventional characters on paper, or impressed on a 
gramophone record. But that is not the music any more than 
a number of vibrating strings are the music. It is the material 
cause, and as such is merely the external means by which the 
mind of the musician communicates with or impresses itself 
on the minds of the audience. They are so many secondary 
causes which in virtue of their activities may be said to co- 
operate with the mind of the musician as principal cause. 
The singer may “breathe a song into the air,” but his inten- 
tion is to communicate his thought under some appropriate 
beautiful form whereby it may appeal not only to the in- 
tellect but also to the emotions of the hearer, that is to the 
whole man. Such a “creation” by a finite being is a certain 
likeness of the mind of the artist, to be absorbed as far as may 
be by other minds, thus providing the mental food, on which 
they may develop, being stimulated by the pleasure which 
they enjoy in the process. 


III 


It may be useful and even interesting to analyze the pig- 
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ments of which an artist makes use in painting his picture, 
and study the complicated process by which the nerves and 
molecules of the brain are set in motion to provide the con- 
ditions for representing his design, but all that is at the lower 
level of the physical order. Neither the artist nor the spec- 
tator need know anything of this nor of the mathematics to 
which physical movements can be reduced, in order to under- 
stand the picture and enjoy the esthetic emotions resulting 
from the contemplation of it. Besides his mind which the 
artist as principal cause expresses on canvas there are the 
activities of various secondary causes such as those of the 
atoms of the paints representing various wave lengths of 
matter. But it is the picture that the artist is principally 
concerned about and only secondarily about the mixing of 
the paints. In the order of ascent they are the means to an 
end. In that of descent from the higher mental order of a 
design which is therefore natura prius they may be said as it 
were to flow out of it. 

Thus it is because of the transcendent factor of the principal 
cause that “the phenomena of nature do not admit of repre- 
sentation in the space-time framework at all.” It is “the 
lowest” rather than the “final” truth about a phenomenon 
which resides in the mathematical description of it. “Scien- 
tific investigation,” says Sir Arthur Eddington, “does not lead 
to knowledge of the intrinsic nature of things” (p. 303). 
“Whenever we state the properties of a body in terms of 
physical quantities we are imparting knowledge of the re- 
sponse of various metrical indicators to its presence and 
nothing more” (p. 257). But that is not the whole of the 
reality, nor, indeed, is it the main factor of it. 

Pure mathematics being merely an abstraction from events 
that take place in time and space is confined to the sphere of 
numbers. A writer signing himself R. A. S. says (Nature, 
Dec. 13, 1930): 
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If it [pure mathematics] goes, number goes, for the logic of pure mathe- 
matics depends on number; and if number and the separation of objects of 
thought is discarded, all experience merges into one changing whole, in- 
capable of exact description and communication to others. 


There has been made an abstraction from the one whole— 
the music, the picture—the material factor of which is broken 
up into so many discontinuous units at the physical level 
which may be reduced to mathematical analysis. An an- 
alogous result happens higher up the scale when an organic 
“whole,” on being broken up by death, disintegrates into dis- 
continuous atoms. Hence to Sir James Jeans’ description of 
what he regards as the “essential fact’”’—‘“that al/ the pictures 
which science now draws of nature, and which alone seem 
capable of according with observational fact are the mathe- 
matical pictures” (p. 127), we should reply: “Yes, but only 
by abstracting from the more important factor of reality.” 


IV 


It is through abstracting from the syntheses at higher levels 
in the scale of being that the implications of the law of 
entropy are so much stressed by Sir James Jeans and Sir 
Arthur Eddington, with the somewhat pessimistic conclusion 
of the impossibility of progress, when its maximum is 
reached, and when “the universe will be dead.” Still it is 
satisfactory to have the admission that from the fact that 
entropy is increasing rapidly the universe “must have had a 
beginning,” and that consequently “there must have been 
what we may describe as ‘a creation’ at a time not infinitely 
remote” (p. 144). 

Important also is the conclusion that “the finiteness of time 
and space almost compel us of themselves to picture creation 
as an act of thought. . . . Time and space which form the 
setting for the thought must have come into being as part of 
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this act” (p. 145). But most important of all is the acknowl- 
edgment that “modern scientific theory compels us to think 
of the creator as working outside time and space which are 
part of His creation, just as the artist is outside his canvas, 
‘Non in tempore, sed cum tempore finxit Deus mundum’” 
(pp. 144, 145). 

Let us suppose that a number of stones are falling from a 
height under what for our purpose we may call the law of 
gravitation. One of these I catch, and instead of allowing it 
to fall, I throw it up. No one whose faculty of knowledge 
was limited to the level of the physical could possibly bring 
that event into the frame work of physical laws, even though 
he had before him everything that takes place within the 
physical sphere. But the law of causation is not dethroned by 
the introduction of a predominating factor, controlling the 
forces of a lower order. Sir Arthur Eddington’s view is: 
“When we cannot point to any causal effect on anything that 
comes within our experience, the entity merely becomes part 
of the unknown—undifferentiated from the rest of the vast 
unknown” (op. cit., p. 221). It is unknown as the cause of 
the stone ascending instead of descending is unknown at the 
level of the physical order. 

Again, suppose a man unacquainted with engines and the 
properties of steam finds himself on a railway line in which 
a number of trucks are set bumping one against another. He 
sees these movements but they are a mystery to him as he 
knows that the gradient is upwards. He comes to the engine 
and after examining it he finds the mystery solved within 
the continuum of secondary causes. He must go outside that 
continuum if he is to arrive at an explanation of the course 
of events which he has witnessed. He may trace it back to 
certain happenings in an engineer’s shed in which are put 
together the various parts of the engine which caused those 
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movements against what he justly regarded as the laws of 
nature, suggesting a failure not only in causality but in rela- 
tivity as well. But the mystery is solved when he has arrived 
at the mind of him who designed the engine for the purpose 
and thus set in motion the sequence of events down to the 
series of bumps which he had observed on the railway line. 
These belong to the order of secondary causes the effects of 
which come within the scope of sense knowledge, though in 
this particular sequence they are dependent on the control of 
a higher principal cause. 


V 


Though the causes that belong to the physical world are 
of a secondary order, yet they are real at that level, 
as Socrates pointed out. —They may be seen in such effects as 
the temperature of the air, the winds that blow, the forma- 
tion of mountains or mudbanks, but where “wholes” are 
formed of which General Smuts speaks, and “emergents” of 
which other modern philosophers write, there is a unifying 
power of transcendent mind implied acting as principal 
cause. Seeds might unroll or evolve or spread out according 
to evolutionary principles, but they could not of themselves 
form a flower, which may or may not be beautiful, but, as a 
synthesis, is the expression of mind over and above whatever 
the secondary causes of the seed could effect. It is the product 
of the dominant action of the principal cause. 

Now our physicists speak of “dropping causality in the 
external world” (p. 309), with the curious result that “it 
leaves us with no clear distinction between the Natural and 
the Supernatural.” Sir Arthur Eddington will probably not 
quarrel with us if here we substitute “transcendent” for 
“supernatural” which does not mean the same thing. Like 
Clark Maxwell who invented a “demon” to open and close a 
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certain door to allow atoms to pass through, Sir Arthur has 
invented one to account for the tug of gravitation and makes 
the admission that “we can scarcely deny the charge that in 
abolishing the criterion of causality we are opening the door 
to the savage’s demons.” Gravitation was formerly supposed 
to be a manifestation of causal action according to fixed law. 
But “once deviation from strict causality is admitted” “the 
distinction” between gravitating atoms and the savage’s 
demons “melts away” (p. 309). 

Thus in abolishing causality the door has been opened to 
the “demons” which though they be creatures of habit, still, 
at least sometimes, may be presumed to break away from it 
and act spontaneously. Hence it is argued in reference to 
“my” action in particular as a human being, that “either the 
physicist must leave his causal scheme at the mercy of super- 
natural [transcendent] interference from me, or he must 
explain away my supernatural qualities.” It is not the “me” 
that is “supernatural” but the mind that is transcendent over 
the physical order. So that it is really transcendent mind 
rather than the savage’s demons to which we are opening the 
door, in what, if we regard the physical order alone, may 
seem like abolishing the principle of causality. On the 
hypothesis that the action of the principal cause is a factor in 
controlling the course of the events of the universe, such ac- 
tion would not be noticed in large-scale phenomena, which 
come within the purview of the senses, but when the lumps of 
matter are split up into their ultimate, or quasi-ultimate, parti- 
cles, whose causality the scientists now relegate outside the 
physical world, the suggestion of the dominance of trans- 
cendent mind, evidence of any other cause being wanting, is at 
least as satisfactory as the invention of “demons” or “fate.” 
Especially may this suggestion seem the more plausible when 
it is remembered that these movements where reality is at the 
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lowest are presumably the physical foundation and the condi- 
tion of that complex course of ascent leading up to the climax 
of the forma humana. 


VI 


Sir James Jeans gives as one out of several examples of 
“structures” of pure thought “a sequence of events which fol- 
lows the laws of probability instead of the law of causation— 
or alternately, a sequence of events which can only be fully 
and consistently described by going outside space or time”; 
hence he argues that it is conceivable that happenings entirely 
outside the continuum determine what we describe as “the 
course of events” inside the continuum. The illustration 
which he gives of the blind worms to which a rain shower 
would be unintelligible as belonging to the third dimen- 
sion, their perceptions being limited to the wet spots on the 
two dimensional surface of the earth, is not very applicable 
as it does not take us out of the realm of sense knowledge, and 
it leaves the question of causation where it was—that question 
being, not whether it is perceived, but whether there zs causa- 
tion, that is, whether there is an influxus which actually pro- 
duces the effect. 

As Sir James says that this seems to him personally “the 
most promising interpretation of the situation” (p. 125), it 
may be worth while to take another example. Across the 
path of a tribe of ants going where they know there is food I 
draw my stick. They may or may not be surprised though it 
is something new, for accidents happen even in the experi- 
ence of ants. But now instead of sending them a long way 
round to get at their food I trace a much more convenient 
path for them, removing obstacles, smoothing the ground, 
etc. If they could reason at all they would have to conclude 
that all this had been done by an intelligent cause above the 
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level of anything with which they were acquainted. But 
whether they know it or not there is the impression of my 
mind introduced into their world in that path which they 
can now traverse. And if we had only eyes to see it we 
should perceive that path constructed of innumerable parti- 
cles in a state of active vibration, representing therefore, in 
virtue of their activities, so many secondary causes in coopera- 
tion with the dominant action of my mind, the principal 
cause, to bring the change about. Moreover, it was the path 
which I in my benevolence was concerned about, not a num- 
ber of vibrating molecules; yet a physical scientist, abstracting 
from such questions as paths and benevolence, and centering 
his interest solely on the molecules, atoms and electrons, being 
a mathematician, might very inadequately argue that the 
mathematical problems raised, as they cover the whole field 
of the physical sphere, constitute the most complete reality 
of what has taken place. 

When Sir James Jeans says that the universe is best pic- 
tured “as consisting of pure thought, the thought of what 
for want of a better word we must describe as a mathematical 
thinker,” he has merely abstracted from the higher levels, 
without which there would be no life and no human beings 
and no mathematician to work out his problems in pure 
mathematics. There is more of reality and, therefore, more 
of truth in the universe at the level of life and still more at 
that of spirit. Nor can the working out of problems which 
deal with numbers be scarcely called “pure thought,” no 
matter how complex those problems may be. Indeed, the 
more complex they are, the less are they matter of pure 
thought. 

As Sir Arthur Eddington said in the course of his address 
on “Science and Religion”: 


When from the human heart perplexed with the mystery of existence, 
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the cry went up “What is it all about,” it was no answer to look only at 
that part of experience which came to us through certain sensory organs and 
reply “It is about atoms and chaos, it is about a universe of fiery globes 


rolling on to impending doom.” 


Sir James Jeans in his Rede lecture had discoursed on 


the magnitude of the universe and the narrow zones within which life was 
possible, since all added together they constituted less than a thousand million 
millionth part of the whole of space, and since even inside them life must 
be a rare occurrence, owing to the unusual accident for suns to throw off 
planets as ours had done on which life has made its appearance. 


Hence he was led to the conclusion that 


it seems incredible that the universe can have been designed primarily to 
produce life like our own. Had it been so, he argued, surely we might have 
expected to find a better proportion between the magnitude of the 
mechanism, and the amount of the product. At first sight at least life seems 
to be an utterly unimportant by-product; we living things are somehow off 
the main line. And this impression is only strengthened when we attempt 
to pass from our origins to an understanding of the purpose of our existence 
or to foresee the destiny which fate has in store for our race. 


That might be the case if the whole of reality or even the 
main reality belonged to the physical level, and its only 
science that of mathematics. But the universe of our experi- 
ence manifests a remarkable course of ascent by the formation 
of higher syntheses the electron, the atom, the molecule, the 
mineral, the plant, the animal—which it is quite impossible 
to attribute to the lower physical antecedents as the total 
cause. It is this course which the philosopher must follow 
in his search for reality if for no other reason than because 
we have our place in the anabolic process. He must not confine 
all his attention to events at the level of the physical universe 
no matter how extensive it may be, the higher meaning of 
which is beyond our comprehension. 
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VII 


Of this process man is the climax and of his nature, as 
Sir Arthur Eddington points out, “responsibility towards 
truth was an attribute.” One may point out 
the nervous mechanism of this creature, its powers of growth, of motion, of 
reproduction, and end by saying: ““That’s you.” But the inescapable test was: 
“Ts it concerned with truth as I am; then I will acknowledge that it is in- 
deed myself.” We demanded something more even than consciousness, 


Hence presumably the nervous mechanism, etc., is not the 
whole of myself. It is the “person” that is intent on truth to 
whom it matters intensely that our beliefs should be true. 
Our beliefs have a much wider range and reach much higher 
up the scale of being than mathematical conceptions. Thus 
it is a higher reality that is implied in Sir Arthur Eddington’s 
reference to the Blessed Damosel, who if she saw the earth in 
the Einstinian way 
would be seeing truly—she could feel little doubt as to that—but she would 
be missing the point. It was as though we took her to a picture gallery, and 


she (with that painful truthfulness which could not recognize anything that 
was not really there) saw 10 square yards of yellow paint, five of crimson 


and so on. 


And so would anyone miss the point by regarding the earth 
merely as so much curvature of space-time, though his view 
might be correct for the physical level. Life and spirit do 
not fit into the mathematical framework, and Sir James Jeans 
was merely abstracting from them when he said that “the 
universe does not appear to work, as was at one time thought, 
on animalistic or anthropomorphic lines.” It is only at the 
lowest level where life and mind are not, that it can be 
claimed that “the mathematical interpretation fits incompar- 


ably better than the other two.” 
The source of personality must be personal and the source 


of life must be living. From the point of view of the principal 
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cause, each is a step in a descending process, the higher being 
natura prius to the lower. From the point of view of sec- 
ondary causes each is a higher level in the order of ascent, the 
lower being tempore prius. This ascent is effected through 
union with or “information” by transcendent and causal 
form. At the lowest level, or what in the present state of 
knowledge may be presumed to be the lowest level, the 
smallest particles are equally the last in the process of descent 
or of “the diffusion of the good,” and the first in that of return 
in the cycle of the world-process. Hence it is not so much a 
“tampering with the odds on atomic behavior,” as causal 
action flowing down even to the lowest levels; just as it may 
be said that in a somewhat analogous way the mind of an 
artist flows down to the lower order of the atorns that consti- 
tute the paints which he mixes. It is the same Infinite Being 
who is the Alpha and Omega, the ultimate efficient cause in 
the descending order and the final cause in that of ascent. 
Hence when Sir James Jeans says that “happenings entirely 
outside the continuum determine the course of events inside 
the continuum,” those events must be referred ultimately to 
God as the principal cause, though under Him higher beings 
may exert a controlling power as so many subordinate princi- 
pal causes. Though they themselves are not in space, their 
operations may break through at that level with which we 
become acquainted through our sense knowledge. 


IX 


We are then to conceive of God not as a mathematician 
working out complicated mathematical problems either of 
“pure thought” or in their application to the physical uni- 
verse. Of all that belongs to the physical or material level 
—numbers, succession, mathematics, time, our sense knowl- 
edge—we can only say that they are contained eminenter, and 
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not formally, in God. Thus we need not regard Him as di- 
rectly and immediately causing those quanta jumps from one 
orbit to another in the atom. They are rather the indirect 
results at the physical level of the orderly diffusion of the 
good by the “Divine Artist,” as St. Thomas calls Him, at those 
higher levels which are natura prius, and in which they are 
implicated. He is only a mathematician eminenter. 

Then, too, the spontaneity of those jumps of the electrons, 
in so far as they are spontaneous, can only be described as the 
remote analogue of personal freedom. They, like mathematics, 
are implicated in higher orders of control, that are nearer 
the source of reality and to be inferred from what is above 
if only we had sufficient knowledge. Hence to Sir James 
Jean’s statement that “the universe appears to have been de- 
signed by a pure mathematician,” it must be answered that 
God is much too great to be a mathematician at least formally 
and as we understand the term. 








The Theory of An 
Independent Celtic Church 


HUGH GRAHAM, PH.D. 


In his recent book “Survivals and New Arrivals,” Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc makes a reference to the Celtic Church which 
deserves more than a passing comment since it creates an er- 
roneous impression on the mind of the average reader who 
has no opportunity to form an independent judgment based 
on a first hand study of primary sources. On page 84, of the 
work referred to, we read the following dogmatic and some- 
what startling statement: “It was but the other day .. . that 
a Catholic scholar exploded the hitherto unquestioned aca- 
demic teaching of an independent Celtic Church not in com- 
munion with, nor acknowledging the supremacy of Rome.” 

While paying a deserved tribute to modern Catholic schol- 
arship, Mr. Belloc here touches upon a matter which has con- 
siderable interest for every Catholic student, but more espe- 
cially for the student of ecclesiastical history. The specific 
reference is to Mr. M. V. Hay’s scholarly monograph entitled 
“A Chain of Error in Scottish History.” Passing over, for 
the moment, the debatable phrase “hitherto unquestioned” 
which has been italicized by the writer, the major question as 
to the character of the so-called Celtic Church is sufficiently 
vital to claim our attention, especially at a time when prepara- 
tions are being made for a fitting celebration of the fifteenth 
centenary of the greatest event in Irish (and Celtic) history, 
the beginning of St. Patrick’s mission. Several subordinate 
questions are suggested, for example: Was there a distinctive 
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Celtic Church? And if so, how did it differ from the 
(Roman) Catholic Church? Were the differences such as 
to support the theory of a Church which was nationally inde- 
pendent? Was the theory of the existence of an allegedly 
independent Celtic Church never hitherto challenged? Or, 
on the other hand, was the theory not only challenged, but 
actually refuted? If so, to whom should the credit be 
given? Finally, what is the present status of the controversy, 
and how has it been affected by the work of Mr. Hay to which 
reference has been made. 


I 


It is the writer’s purpose to answer those questions, either 
directly or by implication. In order to orient the reader, 
however, it may be well at this point to offer a few words of 
explanation as to the character of the so-called Celtic Church. 


The matter was touched upon briefly in the writer’s “Early 
Irish Monastic Schools” (1923), p. 48, where it was noted 
that there were so many points in common between the Irish 
monastic Church of the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries 
and the British, or Welsh, Church of the same period that 
both are spoken of as the “Celtic” Church in contradistinc- 
tion to the (Roman) Catholic Church on the Continent. It 
was further pointed out that this distinction was based not on 
any essential difference of doctrine, but on certain variations 
of ritual, liturgy, and discipline. The same view is more 
adequately expressed by Dr. James F. Kenney in his monu- 
mental work, “The Sources of the Early History of Ireland” 
(1929), Vol. I, p. 156: 

Fundamentally, the Church in Ireland was one with the Church in the 
remainder of Western Europe. ‘The mental processes and Weltanschauung 
of the ecclesiastic who looked from Armagh or Clonmacnoise or Innisfallen 
were not essentially different from those of him whose centre of vision was 
Canterbury or Reims or Cologne. But in many important aspects and par- 
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ticularly those of organization and relationship with the secular powers, the 
Church in Ireland presented a marked variation from that on the Continent. 
These divergencies were the occasion, in their own times, of friction cul- 
minating in accusations of heresy, and in modern days, of the belief in the 
former existence of a more or less distinct entity designated the “Celtic 
Church.” The term includes the Churches of other Celtic lands—where, 
as the rather scanty evidence seems to indicate, a similar ecclesiastical organ- 
ization existed—but the representative Celtic Church is the Ancient Church 
of Ireland. 


It will be noted that Dr. Kenney merely says “accusations 
of heresy,” for this was a charge that the ancient Irish saints 
and scholarly staunchly resisted. For example, St. Colum- 
banus in his famous letter to Pope Boniface IV declared that 
“no heretic, no Jew, no schismatic was ever amongst us.” The 
accusations in question were made in early medieval times 
during the heat of the Paschal controversy which it should 
be noted, involved in the final analysis a scientific, rather than 
a theological, problem: it was concerned primarily with a 
matter of uniformity of the date of an important feast, not 
with any fundamental Catholic doctrine. In later times, how- 
ever, much polemical capital was made of this Easter con- 
troversy. 


II 


The thesis of the existence of an independent Celtic Church 
during the Early Middle Ages has been frequently supported 
by an appeal to the authority of Archbishop Ussher, one of 
the greatest Protestant scholars of the seventeenth century. 
In 1631, Ussher published a political pamphlet entitled: “A 
Discourse on the Religion Professed by the Ancient Irish and 
British.” His aim was to prove the identity of the ancient 
faith of Ireland with the new ideas which the English at the 
time were attempting to impose on the Irish people. The 
failure of the Reformation to take root in Ireland was, of 
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course, the best practical refutation of the Archbishop’s argu- 
ments. Indeed, the Irish people had already learned by ex- 
perience to appraise at their proper worth such politico-theo- 
logical writings. Successive generations of historians, how- 
ever, continued to use this political tract long after it had 
served its immediate purpose and even after its unhistorical 
nature had been exposed. 

On the Continent, French and German writers, such as 
Augustine Thierry and F. W. Rettburg accepted, on Ussher’s 
authority, the idea of a Celtic Protestantism. In the British 
Isles, where standards of historical scholarship were decidedly 
low, the theory was hardly ever questioned in Protestant 
circles. Moreover it appealed so strongly to racial and re- 
ligious prejudices that it became strongly entrenched. Ex- 
treme credulity, partisan bias, and lack of historical training 
all combined to perpetuate this specious theory which still 
is occasionally exploited in sermons, pamphlets and—what is 
still more regrettable—in school textbooks. Judging from 
past history, the writer would not be surprised to find it still 
doing service during the next two years when popular en- 
thusiasm will be aroused by the publicity incidental to the 
celebration of the fifteenth centenary of St. Patrick’s coming 
to Ireland as a Christian missionary. Once more we may 
expect to find British and Irish Protestants referring to St. 
Patrick as a Protestant saint and both Irish Episcopalians 
and Irish Presbyterians will probably once more vie with 
each other in claiming that their respective national Churches 
are the lineal descendant of the ancient Irish Church, the so- 
called “independent Celtic Church.” 


III 


If such unhistorical views still gain currency, it must not 
be assumed that no serious effort has hitherto been made to 
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discredit this great Protestant myth. Certainly Mr. Hay 
makes no claim to be the first to explode this historical fallacy, 
for on page 77 of his book he writes: 

The unhistorical character of Ussher’s Discourse was clearly established 
by the neglected Irish historian, Lanigan, in 1822. To the credit of German 
Protestantism, it should be noted that Loofs proved conclusively in an essay 
written in 1882 (which has hardly ever been mentioned by a Scottish his- 
torian) that the thesis of Ussher is untenable. 


The reference here is to Rev. John Lanigan, D.D., who 

has been called the Lingard of Irish Church history. His 
ecclesiastical history of Ireland in four volumes traces Irish 
Church history from the introduction of Christianity to the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. It was based on Latin 
sources and notwithstanding the advances made by historical 
scholarship during the past hundred years still remains of 
value. Lanigan’s history was in part inspired by a desire to 
refute the mistakes of Ussher, Archdall, and especially Led- 
wich. 
Another noteworthy contribution to the discussion was that 
of the late Cardinal Moran, entitled “Essays on the Origins, 
Doctrines and Discipline of the Early Irish Church.” This 
was published in 1864 and based mainly upon original docu- 
ments. 

A special word of commendation is due to a less well- 
known work which seems to have been overlooked by Mr. 
Hay. This is “The Ancient Irish Church” by Mr. John 
Salmon, M.R.S.A.I., a scholarly layman of Belfast, Ireland, 
who frequently has engaged in controversies with Protestant 
clergymen, signing his contributions with the ominous letters 
“S. J.” which, as will be noted, are the initials of his name, 
reversed; but many attributed his articles to some learned 
Jesuit who wished to remain anonymous. Mr. Salmon’s work 
appeared in 1897 and discussed in a systematic and critical 
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manner the doctrines of the Catholic Church in Ireland dur- 
ing the Early Middle Ages. The work is carefully docu- 
mented and gives the original Latin or Irish of almost all 
passages cited as proofs of doctrine. Although controversial 
in design it is scholarly in plan and execution. Its aim was 
to refute the pretensions of Irish Protestantism to pass cur- 
rent as the authentic portraiture of the creed possessed by 
the early Church of Ireland. In carrying this purpose into 
effect, Mr. Salmon took up the distinctive doctrines of 
Catholicism, and showed that they were characteristic in a 
very marked and unmistakable manner of the first ages of 
Irish Christianity. He deduced his proofs of this decisive 
fact from native Irish writings of remote antiquity, which 
taken collectively, were long antecedent in point of origin to 
the epoch of the Norman Invasion, or in other words, to the 
period when the national religion, according to the Protestant 


idea, was perverted from its pristine purity by a so-called 
process of Romanization. 


IV 


In the interests of historical accuracy and of elementary 
justice, it seems to the writer that these facts should be more 
widely known. He has no desire to detract from the value 
of Mr. Hay’s work which is wider in scope and different in 
purpose. Mr. Hay touches on the question of the alleged in- 
dependence of the Irish Church more or less incidentally 
to his main thesis which is to show that an unbroken chain 
of error runs through Scottish ecclesiastical history as treated 
by English and Scottish historians; that, as a result of the 
blow struck by the Reformers at Humanism, historical studies 
in Scotland during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
compare unfavorably with Continental scholarship ; and that, 
as a consequence, during the nineteenth century, Scottish his- 
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torians still suffered from a lack of critical acumen which has 
vitiated most of their writing. With regret Mr. Hay points 
out that the “Chain of Error” in Scottish History still re- 
mains unbroken. It would seem, to the writer, however, that 
unless this chain is forged of adamant, it cannot indefinitely 
resist such titanic blows as Mr. Hay administers. 

Mr. Hay’s most valuable contribution to the Celtic 
Church controversy is his translation into English of the long 
letter which St. Columbanus sent to Pope Boniface IV. So 
far as the present writer is aware, no complete English text 
of this important document has hitherto been published. As 
one reads this complete text and compares it with the excerpts 
which have done service in endless controversies, he cannot 
fail to note the contrast between the substantial contributions 
of the trained historian who makes a legitimate use of original 
documents, and worthless works of those writers who forge, 
mutilate, distort, misinterpret, or ignore genuine and reliable 
sources of historical data. 


wane 





John Oliver Hobbes 


ISABEL C. CLARKE 


mature death, it is not easy to estimate the ultimate 

position Pearl Craigie won for herself in literature. A 
new world has been born since the days when those brilliant, 
wise trifles, “Some Emotions and a Moral,” “A Study in 
Temptations” and “The Sinner’s Comedy,” broke upon an as- 
tonished London in the early years of the ’nineties. That 
epoch, so prolific, so daring in its disregard of tradition, is at 
once too near and too far for posterity to pass a conclusive 
judgment upon its handful of brilliant, sad writers. But there 
is one thing for which, in the eyes of her co-religionists “John 
Oliver Hobbes” will always be remembered, admired and 
even reverenced. She was definitely in England the pioneer 
of the Catholic novelist, and as such she can never be for- 
gotten. 

Her books are still read, perhaps by the few rather than by 
the many. But her reputation as a serious novelist must ultim- 
ately rest, not upon the witty, epigrammatic trifles such as 
“Some Emotions and a Moral,” but upon “The School for 
Saints” and its admirable sequel, “Robert Orange.” Both 
were written many years after her conversion to Catholicism, 
and they possess a ripeness, a humanity, a deep imaginative 
insight into the things of the spirit, that were lacking in her 
earlier work. 


| ee now, twenty four years after her sudden and pre- 


I 


I saw her twice. The first time was, I think in 1899 when 
we met at the Women Writers’ dinner, an annual gathering at 
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the Criterion restaurant. She was dressed in white; her hair, 
dark and abundant, was plainly and even classically arranged 
at a period when most women wore theirs oddly puffed out 
over monstrous frameworks; she had dark, brilliant eyes, rest- 
lessly intelligent and remotely tragic; her complexion was 
olive-hued, the high cheek bones faintly flushed. Without be- 
ing strictly beautiful she was extraordinarily attractive. Al- 
though she was not tall, her small head, perfectly set upon a 
slim neck, gave her a look of height. I was struck with the 
simple, dainty perfection of her attire. 

I saw her again some years later not very long before her 
death. She came one summer afternoon to the Convent of the 
Holy Child in Cavendish Square to read a paper on “Dante 
and Plato” before a little literary society which held its meet- 
ings there. She looked tired and older. The slight exertion 
involved seemed to be an effort to her. The look of tragedy 
had deepened in her eyes. But she still possessed that strange- 
ly alive, wise, disillusioned look that had struck me at our first 
meeting. Although she had lived practically all her life in 
England she spoke with a definitely American intonation. 

The years that had passed had been busy, anxious, crowded 
ones for her. Not only had she produced her two master- 
pieces but she had written a number of other novels, had 
traveled extensively and had spent a great deal of time writing 
those ambitious, ephemeral dramas so admirably produced by 
the late Sir George Alexander. 

Looking back, I am inclined to regard those dramatic ad- 
ventures as fatal to her literary career. They absorbed:a great 
deal of her time and strength; she went hither and thither to 
be present at rehearsals, unduly taxing her delicate nervous 
system and suffering from resentment and depression when 
they failed to please. And they were never first rate. “The 
Ambassador” was the most successful and ran for a consider- 
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able time; it was produced with every advantage that in the 
London of a quarter of a century ago a play could hope to ob- 
tain. It was admirably staged, and many well-known people 
took part in it. But I can remember hearing an indignant 
Frenchwoman say, as we left the theater: 4 Paris on ne le 
jouera pas douze fois! And her companion’s: Comment, tu 
ne t’es pas amusée? lacked to my thinking adequate surprise. 


II 


The life of Pearl Mary-Teresa Craigie was short and tragic. 
She was born at Chelsea, near Boston, Mass., on November 
3, 1867, and she died in London in the early hours of August 
13, 1906 in her thirty-ninth year. She was the eldest child of 
Mr. John Morgan Richards and of his wife, the daughter of 
Seth Arnold. On both sides she came of Presbyterian and 
Nonconformist stock. She was only a few months old when 
Mrs. Richards took her to join her father in London which 
was to be her home for the greater part of her life. They 
lived first at Kennington Gate on the south side of the Thames, 
moving later as fortune smiled upon them to Upper Woburn 
Place, Bloomsbury, where three sons were born to the exiled 
American couple. 

At that time Dr. Joseph Parker was minister of the City 
Temple where the Richards family worshipped, and Pearl 
was only nine when she contributed two stories to the Foun- 
tain, a journal edited by Parker. She continued for many years 
to write stories and sketches, submitting them to various 
editors without consulting her parents and remaining un- 
baffled by the lack of success that attended her ventures. 

Her first school was at Newbury in Berkshire where she 
proved a clever pupil. When at home she constantly went to 
the play and saw all the principal actors and actresses of the 
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‘seventies. Thus her life as the child of wealthy and indul- 
gent parents was a singularly full and interesting one. Her 
education was conducted on broader lines than was customary 
for girls of that epoch, and it is, therefore, scarcely surprising 
that her first novel, written when she was only twenty-three, 
should have been such a mature piece of work. 

At the age of seventeen she went to Paris to study music, re- 
maining there for a year and acquiring considerable technical 
skill as a pianist. But in the spring of 1886 when she was 
little more than eighteen she returned to London and was pre- 
sented at Court. In that same year she paid her first visit to 
America which she had left as an infant. 

But her girlhood’s days were nearing their end, and early 
in 1887 when she was in her twentieth year she married Mr. 
R. W. Craigie. The honeymoon was spent at Cannes where 
she had a serious illness, and on her return to London she went 
straight to her father’s house, that friendly asylum which 
never failed her. Although very little is known of her mar- 
ried life, beyond the details that were subsequently published 
in the divorce proceedings which some years later ended it, 
one can judge that from the first it was not a happy union. 
Still, for a time the young couple remained together, living 
first at a flat near the Marble Arch and later at High Barnet. 

In July 1890, when they had already been married more 
than three years, Mrs. Craigie and her husband joined her 
family at Steephill Castle, a property purchased by Mr. 
Richards near Ventnor. There Pearl’s son and only child was 
born. But in the following year she returned to her parents 
in London, informing her father of her resolution never again 
to live with her husband. Later she obtained a divorce and 
the custody of her child, the father not being permitted the 
legal access usual in such cases. 
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III 


Mrs. Craigie was now in her twenty-fourth year. Broken 
but not crushed by the devastating experiences through which 
she had passed she embarked upon a course of study at Uni- 
versity College, London, where she worked at Latin and 
Greek under the egis of Professor Alfred Goodwin who 
died in 1892 and to whom she dedicated the “Sinner’s 
Comedy.” 

Her first book, “Some Emotions and a Moral,” was pub- 
lished in July 1891, the year of her separation from her hus- 
band. Six thousand copies were sold before the end of the 
year. Witty, epigrammatic, unusual, and with an undercur- 
rent of deep sadness, it was an immediate success. The au- 
thor’s name—John Oliver Hobbes—was unknown to the Lon- 
don literary world, at that time so sensitive and alert. But the 
little oblong book with its yellow paper cover and unusual 
format was to be seen in every house and was discussed and 
quoted at every dinner table. It was the first of a series of suc- 
cesses published by Mr. Fisher Unwin in his new series, “The 
Pseudonym Library.” To people hardly as yet weaned from 
the Victorian “three-decker” these slight, brilliant novels 
proved a welcome, if challenging, diversion. 

This book was followed at no long interval by “A Study 
in Temptations.” In her preface to the second edition Mrs. 
Craigie made a brief and poignant allusion to the circum- 
stances in which it had been written. 

A greater part of the book [she wrote] was composed under the strain of 
bad health and all of it in circumstances of peculiar anxiety. If the author 
had written as he felt and thought, the result would have been very far from 
amusing. And his sole aim has been to amuse. 

Work was at that time to her an escape from the haunting 
tragedy of life. 
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IV 


Religion had always interested Mrs. Craigie from the far- 
off City Temple days when the genial Dr. Parker had en- 
couraged her first essays in literature and his wife had been 
amused and perhaps a little shocked at the precocious child’s 
quaint and even impertinent speeches. But in these later 
years her steps were tending towards another path, and she 
was faced with a decision that must she knew definitely af- 
fect her whole future life, excluding her from any second 
marriage or from the prospect of any compensating love. But 
she did not hesitate, and, in July 1892, the year after her 
separation from her husband, she was received into the 
Catholic Church by Father Charles Foster at St. James’s, 
Spanish Place. 

Father Gavin, S.J., the wise counselor of her later years, 
held the opinion that she read herself into the Church, and it 
was undoubtedly the philosophy of Catholicism that first at- 
tracted her keen intellect. He said that she became a Catholic 
by study and conviction and in obedience to the dictates of 
her conscience, adding that she was one of the cleverest con- 
verts who had ever come to him for instruction. 

One cannot pass by without a word the immense renuncia- 
tion and sacrifice that Mrs. Craigie made of all future human 
happiness when she became a Catholic. She was not yet twen- 
ty-five, and she had just been freed from an unhappy and dis- 
astrous marriage. With her fame, her beauty, her wealth and 
charm, it was hardly to be expected that she would not be 
offered a love that should compensate in some sort for the 
calamity of that early matrimonial venture. Her vivid per- 
sonality, her keen wit, her rapid rise to fame, had made her 
both celebrated and sought-after. She deliberately, however, 
and with her own hands raised an impenetrable barrier be- 
tween herself and another and happier marriage. But she 
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had counted the cost and had the sacrifice been a thousand 
times more difficult she must have made it. 

“T was surprised at her decision,” her father wrote in the 
memoir he contributed to the “Life of John Oliver Hobbes,” 
“but we never had one word of discussion on the subject; she 
merely stated the fact.” This was characteristic of both of 
them, and especially of her father’s profound belief in her 
wisdom and sincerity. And often afterwards she would re- 
tire to a room she kept in the Convent of the Assumption in 
Kensington Square for a few days’ rest and spiritual retreat. 
“The Roman Catholic Faith,” said Lord Curzon when he 
unveiled a memorial to her at University College, London, 
“supplied her with a philosophy of conduct and a rationale of 
existence. She found an inspiration in its ideals and a solace 


in its authority.” 


V 


She still had fourteen years to live and they were very full 
and crowded and successful years. Her little son, her devoted 
parents, the love of her own family, surrounded her with the 
sympathy that made her private life so serene and harmonious. 
Outside she had hosts of friends and interests; she was one of 
the most popular and sought-after women in the London of 
her day. But she permitted nothing to interfere with her 
work which was diligently and successfully pursued. All au- 
thors seek a place where they can work best, and with her it 
was the dining room of her father’s house in Lancaster Gate 
whither he had removed after he gave up the one in Por- 
chester Terrace. She liked the long roomy table. At times 
she would seek a spot where she would have fewer interrup- 
tions, but always in the end she returned to her father’s roof. 
She had a house of her own near Steephill Castle, rooms in 
the Albany, Piccadilly, and her little apartment in Kensington 
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Square, but she seldom worked anywhere but at Lancaster 
Gate. Some authors can achieve nothing in seclusion—they 
must have the inspiring stir of life about them. 

It was not until some five years after her reception into the 
Catholic Church that she actually introduced a definite 
Catholic motif into her books. Her admiration for Disraeli 
—of whom she drew a convincing portrait in “The School for 
Saints”—may have led her to attempt the politico-religious 
novel such as he had written in “Lothair.” But with this 
difference. With her the Catholic Church played a very 
prominent and definite and sympathetic part in her hero’s 
history. She, however, introduced it with such consummate 
tact that she never laid herself open to the accusation of 
“propaganda.” And she worked for the first time upon a 
crowded canvas, depicting a cosmopolitan group of people, 
foreign intrigues, politicians and minor royalties. 

She was thirty years old when she published “The School 
for Saints,” and already had some half-dozen novels to her 
credit. But the book was her first definite contribution to 
Catholic literature and it gave evidence not only of imagina- 
tion and power but of deep study and that profound love of 
the Church which was to her both solace and support. 

Of course it had faults. The Carlist episodes and Spanish 
scenes, detracting from the interest of the main theme, over- 
weighted it with historic matter that confused the issues. But 
who can read of the visit paid by Robert Orange to the 
Church of the Jesuit Fathers at Farm Street, in company with 
Disraeli, for the Bona Mors service without sensing some- 
thing of the passionate love the writer possessed for the Catho- 
lic Faith? Few I think could have read it without going 
thither afterwards to savor the little ceremony for themselves. 
Written at a time when the Catholic novel was looked askance 
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upon by publishers and libraries alike, and before the wave 
of conversion that swept over England in later years had be- 
gun appreciably to be felt, that chapter must have drawn 
many feet to the threshold of the Church, must have prompted 
many to seek for the first time the Divine Presence. 


The light on the high altar shone through the mist of incense as something 
wholly supernatural yet living and sacred. It seemed to breathe and vibrate, 
and was now a still blessing, and now a note of music too delicate to be told 
on instruments or uttered by human voice. It fell not upon the senses but 
upon the heart, and the faint sound that reached the ear was no more than 
the infinite soft murmur of many small candle flames. 


Deliberately she proceeded to explain the rite of Benedic- 
tion that followed, aware perhaps that her readers seeking to 
be present at it for the first time, whether from motives of 
curiosity or interest, might feel bewildered and astray at the 
unaccustomed ceremony. 

At its conclusion the priest mantled with the veil makes the Sign of the 
Cross over the worshippers. This Benediction is given in silence—to show 
that it is not the earthly but the Eternal Priest Who in the rite blesses and 
sanctifies his people. 


One of the most remarkable and dramatic scenes in the book 
is where the young heroine, Brigit Parflete, learns that her 
father was not, as she supposed, Captain Duboc, but the Arch- 
duke Charles of Alberia whose legitimate though unacknowl- 
edged heir she is. Wishing to separate her from her hus- 
band, a worthless rake who has been discovered cheating at 
cards, the Archduke informs her a divorce can be arranged 
and that another husband shall be found for her. 


Brigit received this speech with profound resentment. 

“As I am not a princess,” she said, “‘and as I have no rights I may remain 
true to my marriage vows. The word divorce has no meaning for me. I am 
a Catholic. I implore you to let me go,” 
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VI 


It was hardly to be expected that such a remarkable book 
should be followed by an even more brilliant sequel, but 
“Robert Orange” more than fulfilled the promise of its 
predecessor. Its technique was more assured, and it showed 
an even deeper insight into humanity. It must always stand at 
the head of Mrs. Craigie’s literary achievement. We feel 
when reading it that she was no longer writing only to amuse, 
nor to distract her mind from its own bitter sorrows; she had 
a new aim, a more definite purpose. That purpose was un- 
doubtedly to make the Catholic Church known in all its truth 
and beauty among such readers as books of Catholic instruc- 
tion were never likely to reach. Her own position in the 
world of letters was perfectly secure; nothing, therefore, could 
alienate a public who devoured greedily all the fare she 
placed before them. She could please herself. Thus we find 
her writing with a new fearlessness (“Robert Orange’’) : 


The Catholic Faith, which ignores no single possibility in human feeling 
and no possible flight in human idealism, produces in those who hold it truly 
a freshness of heart very hard to be understood by the dispassionate critic 
who weighs character by the newest laws of his favorite degenerate but never 
by the primeval tests of God. 


It may be said without exaggeration that “Robert Orange” 
is the finest Catholic novel ever written. It comes nearer than 
any other to real literature. The thirty years that have elapsed 
since its publication have in no sense detracted from its in- 
terest and value. It is not “dated,” and possesses the elements 
of a sure immortality. 

The success of her book did not, curiously enough, com- 
pensate her for the failure of her play “The Wisdom of the 
Wise,” produced in the same year. This failure combined 
with the anxiety and strain of watching over her little son 
during a dangerous illness, produced a complete collapse, and 
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she went abroad that summer to Switzerland and Italy. At 
Venice, “a wonderful place for tired nerves,” she saw Duse 
act before an immense audience. D’Annunzio who appeared 
at the end of each act struck her as “an unpleasant person.” 

She was ever profoundly conscious that her life would be 
a short one. 

Doctors told me some years ago that I should go out like a candle. My 
heart was broken with grief long ago, and although it is sound physically 
[an assurance which her sudden death was afterwards to disprove emphatically] 
and I ought to live by all the rules of the physical game, the laws of the 
spiritual game are more determined—if more elusive. No one was ever 
meant to see life as plainly as I see it and remain in it. 


While she would often write from eight to ten hours a day, 
suffering the while from the author’s inevitable cerebral 
fatigue that reacts so strongly upon the nervous system, she 
continued to pursue her busy life. Yet she often rose from 
her bed to attend functions, and when as sometimes happened 
she failed to appear few imagined it was because the physical 
collapse was so complete that she would lie for hours in a 
“hapless, brainless condition.” There were days, indeed, 
when she dared not walk for fear of falling. 

She spent unstintingly in the cause of charity. She ran a 
little cottage home in the country for delicate children. She 
constantly sent nuns away for change of air, and was ever 
ready to help the sick and ailing. To the end she was a great 
benefactor of St. Anne’s, Vauxhall. But only those immedi- 
ately concerned were aware of these charitable activities. 


VII 


Since the Paris days music had always meant a great deal 
to her, and it did not fatigue her as it does so many brain- 
workers. It was at Bayreuth that she uttered the astonishing 
heresy (duly chronicled by Mr. E. F. Benson in “Mother”) 
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that “Wotan was a bore.” Earlier she had written that 
“Wagner had desecrated every beautiful phrase in the great 
masters,’ and though she modified her opinion during a 
second visit it is easy to see that the rather feverish atmosphere 
of adulation that prevailed at Bayreuth affected the clear 
sanity of her own vision very disagreeably. “I think the 
thing is on the whole mere sentimentalism of a rather vicious 
kind. In ten years Wagner will be ‘off’,” she wrote to a friend. 

Traveling occupied a great deal of her time. In 1902 she 
went to India for the Durbar as the guest of Lord and Lady 
Curzon—an old and dear friend. On arrival she went to the 
Viceregal camp at Delhi, but she disliked the lite with its 
moderate comfort, its inadequate shelter during the bitterly 
cold nights. Many people were ill, suffering from sore 
throats and even pneumonia. But Mrs. Craigie was busy 
writing a series of articles for the Daily Graphic (afterwards 
to be published in book form under the title of “Imperial 
India: Letters from the East”), and she enjoyed the social 
side of the adventure, the long intimate talks with her beau- 
tiful friend, the State functions and royal teas. She had a 
profound admiration for Lord Curzon. And while she was 
in India she planned a long historical novel dealing with the 
period of Warren Hastings, and for which she had been 
promised access to documents of the first importance. This, 
alas, she never lived to achieve. 

In the spring of 1903 she visited Spain, and afterwards 
spent the summer quietly at Ventnor with her boy. She was 
then working at “The Vineyard,” and planning “The Dream 
and the Business”—the last book she ever published. At a 
bazaar Princess Beatrice bought some books at her stall and 
was heard to say: “What a pretty woman!” The little compli- 
ment pleased her. 

Two years later she went to the States to give a series of 
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lectures. These included the “Science of Life,” “Dante and 
Botticelli,” “Dante and Plato,” “St. Ignatius,” “Wesley,” 
“Tolstoy.” It was in November, 1905, that she gave her first 
lecture at Morristown, New Jersey, on “The Artist’s Life.” 

She was then very tired. Earlier in the year she had 
written: “I don’t believe I shall live much longer. There is 
nothing organically wrong with me, but I flag, the pulse 
stops.” 

Indeed, the specialists continued to warn her that her pulse 
would abruptly cease. Some of them even suggested that she 
was suffering from /e petit mal—the earlier stages of epilepsy, 
but there was little to support this suggestion except the occa- 
sional loss of consciousness. But the fact was she was worn 
out. She had made too heavy demands upon a nervous sys- 
tem that was never strong. The lecturing tour although a 
great delight to her should never have been undertaken. 


VIII 


She returned to England early in 1906—the year she died. 
In March she wrote to a friend: “I thought I was dying last 
Saturday and I am sorry I did not. Please don’t think I 
want a long illness and horrors. I want to die in harness, and 
at work.” 

She had her wish. The ink was hardly dry on the last sen- 
tences of her unfinished book “A Time to Love” when she 
died. 

In April 1906, Mrs. Craigie finished “The Dream and the 
Business,” a mature piece of work that won favor from the 
critics. She was unable to be idle and had already begun “A 
Time to Love.” But in July she suffered a severe blow from 
the death of her friend Lady Curzon, and from that time the 


sands of life began imperceptibly to run down. 
August found her staying at Steephill Castle, planning a 
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motor tour in Scotland for her boy’s holidays. On August 
12, the Feast of St. Clare, which was also a Sunday, she 
attended an early Mass and received Communion at St. Wil- 
frid’s church, Ventnor. After spending the day quietly, work- 
ing a little at her book, she took the afternoon train to London 
in order to fulfil a business appointment she had made for 
the following morning. The final arrangements for the motor 
tour had also to be accomplished since it was her intention 


to start on the fifteenth. 
On the Monday morning her parents received a telegram 


saying that she had had an excellent journey and had arrived 
at Lancaster Gate about nine p.m. This she had written on 
arrival, giving it to the housekeeper to be despatched early 
on the Monday, the branch post offices in London being 
closed on Sundays. It was thus sent off before the servant 
went to her room to call her. 

There was no response. Pearl Mary-Teresa Craigie was 
lying as if asleep, her rosary in her hands. Her face was quite 
peaceful, there was no sign of her having moved. She had 
fallen asleep while praying, and thus had died. 

The Requiem Mass was sung at the Church of the Jesuit 
Fathers, Farm Street, and her body was laid to rest in St. 
Mary’s Cemetery, Kensal Green. The granite pillar is sur- 
mounted by a cross, and the low curb encloses a little plot of 
grass and flowers. 
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The Lover 


By JOHN BUNKER 


(“Don’t mistake ‘God is Love’ for ‘God is 
Goed Nature.’ Love is terrible and stern.” 
—Robert Hugh Benson) 


And how to His rich favor shall I win? 
Will He give peace who bore all alien sin? 
Who had no place to lie, will He grant cover? 
Are piercéd hands the hands to soothe and hover? 
May He distribute largess, knowing loss? 
Looks this a king, broken upon a cross, 
And where holds He His rule, the wide world over? 


aca Him what may I look for, this high Lover, 


“Not peace but a sword” He brings— a severing brand; 

No lasting home He grants in this world’s mart; 
Pain is the natural gift from maiméd hand 

And sorrow His richest treasure to impart; 
Humility His crown, He doffs command 

To find His throne in the all-forsaking heart. 





The Liturgy of the Byzantine 
Catholics 


DONALD ATTWATER 


after that of Rome (were it not for the Orthodox 

Eastern schism one third of all the Catholics of the 
world would worship in its forms), so among the Catholics of 
Eastern rite it is proper to nearly 7 out of the 8 million of 
them, as against some 144 millions of non-Catholic users. 


I 


The Byzantine Catholics are organized in a number of dis- 
tinct bodies. First the Ruthenians, who number over 4 mil- 
lions in Europe; the province of Galicia is governed by the 
Metropolitan of Lwow (Leopol) with two suffragans; the 
eparchies of Hajdu-Dorogh in Hungary, Munkacs, and 
Eperies in Czechoslovakia depend on the Latin Archbishop 
of Gran, and there is a vicariate apostolic in the Bukovina; 
there is another million of them in North America, with 2 
titular bishops in U. S. A. and one in Canada and a colony of 
30,000 in Brazil. The Rumanians number 1% millions in 
Transylvania under the Metropolitan of Blaj (Fogaras and 
Alba Julia) with 3 suffragans, and 50,000 in U. S. A. under 
Latin Ordinaries. The Melkites of Syria, Palestine and Egypt 
number 120,000 under the “Patriarch of Antioch and all the 
East” (who also has the titles of Alexandria and Jerusalem) 
with 5 archbishops who are called metropolitans but have no 


A S the Byzantine rite is the one most commonly in use 
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suffragans, and 7 bishops; while another 25,000 are in U. S. 
The Italo-Greek-Albans (45,000 in Europe, 25,000 in 
U. S. A.) are under their Bishop of Lungro in Calabria and 
under Latin Ordinaries in Sicily and elsewhere. The Serbs 
or Jugoslavs (principally Ruthenians and Croats) form a 
single diocese, of Krizevci, in the Latin province of Zagreb, 
about 50,000 in all. The 14,000 Bulgarians are in charge of 
a bishop of their rite, who administers two vicariates. There 
are 3,000 Pure Greeks in Greece and Turkey whose exarch 
is a titular bishop; these are the only people who can in any 
intelligible sense be called Greek Catholics." There is also a 
handful of Georgians at Constantinople; the Russians are few 
in number and scattered among the exiles, their exarch is in 
a Soviet prison and all his churches shut. 

All these people, then, who differ so much in nationality, 
organization, etc., have these things in common: they are 
Catholics, they are governed ecclesiastically by various re- 
censions of Eastern canon law,” and they worship and are 
ministered to according to the forms of the Byzantine rite. 
This rite they observe with varying degrees of uniformity, 
whose deviation from the Byzantine norm seems to be in cor- 
responding ratio to the size of their body: e.g., the Greeks, 
Russians and Bulgars preserve exact liturgical purity while 
the Ruthenians have introduced all sorts of modifications, 
many of them from Western (i.e. Latin) sources. Though 
this rite is so commonly referred to as the “Greek rite,” it is 


1Except, of course, Greeks who are Catholics of the Roman rite. What shall we 
call them? Greek Latin Catholics? Catholic Orientals have been called sillier things 
than that. But anything is better than the vulgar nickname “Uniates.” 

2In accordance therewith married men may be ordained to the priesthood in all 
these bodies, and in fact over 90% ef Ruthenian and Rumanian secular priests are 
married; among others the custom is decreasing (e.g., the Melkites) or has not been 
revived (e.g., the Pure Greeks). There is a considerable number of Ruthenian and 


Melkite regular clergy (“Basilians”). 
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characteristic of it that uniformity of language has never been 
required, and the numbers who use it in ancient Greek are 
relatively few; among Catholics, very few, only the Pure 
Greeks and Italo-Greeks in fact. The Ruthenians, Jugoslavs, 
Bulgars and Russians use Staroslav (Old Slavonic), the 
Georgians old Georgian, the Rumanians modern Rumanian, 
and the Melkites theoretically Greek but actually nearly al- 
ways modern Arabic.’ 

The Byzantine rite has three eucharistic Liturgies: that of 
St. John Chrysostom for ordinary use; that of St. Basil for 
Sundays of Lent (except Palm Sunday), Maundy Thursday, 
Holy Saturday, the vigils of Christmas and the Epiphany, 
and St. Basil’s feast; and that of the Presanctified (called “of 
St. Gregory Dialogos”) for every day in Lent except Satur- 
days and Sundays. In practice this last is sung only on 
Wednesdays and Fridays and the other week-days of Lent 
(except Saturday) have no celebration. The Chrysostom 
Liturgy is simply a modification of the Basil, which in turn 
is a shortened edition of the Liturgy of the Church of Con- 
stantinople, derived through Caesarea from the primitive 
uses of Antioch and Jerusalem; in the opinion of Dom 
Moreau they together form the most authentic expression of 
the Church’s original liturgical tradition. In the following 
pages I shall give a brief description of “the Divine Liturgy 
of our Father among the Saints John Chrysostom,” without 
reference to the relatively unimportant modifications. made 
therein by some Catholic users. 





3In the face of this it is difficult to see why we are so often told that the Church 
permits no vernacular as a liturgical language. In the diocese of Hajdu-Dorogh, 
whose liturgical tongue is officially Greek, Magyar is said to be now used; and it is 
certain that among the Catholic Copts Arabic is directed for the Divine Office and 
is gradually replacing the dead Coptic of the eucharistic Liturgy. A Byzantine priest 
may celebrate in any of the approved liturgical languages he chooses, subject to 


local legislation. 
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II 


The appearance of a Byzantine church is sufficiently well 
known. Its chief characteristic is a solid screen, covered with 
pictures (icons, and so called the iconostasis) , before the altar 
and hiding the sanctuary; this is pierced by lateral and mid- 
dle (holy) doors. Among the Ruthenians these doors are 
never shut and the screen is generally of open work (I have 
seen it so in a Melkite church).* The stone altar stands away 
from the east wall (apsidal), beneath a ciborium, it is flat and 
plain, with a flat crucifix, two candlesticks and the gospel 
book; the Blessed Sacrament is reserved in a small tabernacle 
or hanging pyx, but is not the subject of exterior cultus to 
anything like the same degree as in the Latin rite. To the 
north and south respectively, often in separate apses, are altar- 
like tables, the prothests and diakonikon. In the nave there 
are normally no seats, except around the walls, nor statues (a 
backwash from the Iconoclasm controversy) ; men and women 
should properly be separated.° The stalls for the choir are 
in front of the iconostasis; there is sometimes an ambo on the 
north side. 


III 


The Liturgy is preceded by the rite of preparation. After 
prayers before the holy doors and venerating the images of 
our Lord and His all-holy Mother, the priest and deacon enter 
the sanctuary, bow’ three times to the altar, kiss it, and pro- 
ceed to the diakonikon where they vest. The sacerdotal vest- 
ments are practically those of the West but evolved into dif- 


4It is said that some Byzantine churches in North America have no screen. I sup- 
pose this is temporary, perhaps for lack of funds, for the iconostasis is really a 
liturgical necessity of the rite. 

5As in the West; cf. Canon 1262 § 1. 

6Easterns do not genufiect but bow profoundly, as in the West until relatively late- 
ly and still liturgically among Carthusians, Dominicans and Calced Carmelites. 
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ferent shapes; as he puts each on, the priest signs’ it and says 
the appropriate prayer. First the sticharion, corresponding 
to the alb (the deacon’s has wide sleeves and is embroidered) ; 
then the epitrachelion, or stole, in one piece with a loop at the 
top to go over the head (the deacon’s stole, orarion, is long 
and narrow and worn back and front over the left shoulder 
or wound around him); the zone (girdle), like a belt; the 
epimanikia, oversleeves, or cuffs (also worn by the deacon) ; 
lastly the phelonion,’ or chasuble, a long, full, bell-shaped 
garment, sometimes cut away up to the chest in front. The 
vestments are usually white; there is no sequence of liturgical 
colors, except among the Ruthenians. When they are vested 
they wash their hands, saying Psalm XXV, 6-12, and go to the 
prothests. 

The altar-bread (prosphora: “oblation”) is a thick round 
leavened cake marked into divisions by various symbols, one 
or more of which the priest now cuts up with a knife (“the 
holy lance”) arranging the pieces in a certain order on the 
large paten (diskos) in honor of our Lord, our Lady, the 
saints, the living, the dead, etc., the deacon pouring wine and 
a little water into the chalice; the offerings are then incensed 
and covered up. Each action of the priest is directed by the 
deacon and accompanied by appropriate words, thus: 

Deacon: “Let us pray to the Lord. Sir, strengthen.” 

Priest: “And the star came and stood above where the Child was.” (He 
puts the star, a small metal frame, above the holy bread.) 


Deacon: “Let us pray to the Lord. Sir, make beautiful.” 
Priest: “The Lord hath reigned, He is clothed with beauty, the Lord is 





TAI] Easterns, Catholic or not, except Armenians, Maronites, and Catholic Ma- 
labarese, make the sign of the cross with the thumb and first two fingers from right 
to left. 

8A bishop wears the sakkos (rather like a dalmatic) instead of the phelonion and 
a diamond-shaped ornament (epigonation) depending at his right side (cf. the Pope’s 
subcinctorium). He also wears the crown (mitra) instead of the priest’s “inverted 
top-hat” (kalimankion) and the omophorion, like a long, wide pallium. 
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clothed with strength and hath girded Himself.” (He censes a veil and puts 


it over the bread.) 

Deacon: “Let us pray to the Lord. Sir, cover up.” 

Priest: ““Thy glory, O Christ, has covered the heavens, and the earth is 
full of Thy praise.” (He censes another veil and puts it over the chalice.) 

Deacon: “Let us pray to the Lord. Sir, shelter.” 

Priest: “Shelter us under the shadow of Thy wings; drive away every 
foe and adversary. .. .” (He censes a third veil, the aér, and puts it over 


all, and censes all.) 


After further prayers the deacon censes the sanctuary and 
church, and then comes to the celebrant at the altar saying, 
“Tt is time to sacrifice to the Lord. Reverend sir, give me a 
blessing. . . . Pray for me. . . . Remember me... ,” and 
each time the priest blesses him. The deacon then goes and 
stands outside and facing the holy doors,’ which are open,” 
and the Liturgy proper begins. 

After a blessing the deacon recites a litany, the great 


synapte, the two sides of the chair answering alternately Kyrie 
eletson to each petition: 


“In peace let us pray to the Lord.” “Kyrie eleison.” 

“For the peace from on high, and for the salvation of our souls, let us 
pray....” “Kyrie eleison.” 

“For the peace of the whole world, for the good estate of all the holy 
churches of God, and for the unity of all, let us pray. . . .” “Kyrie eleison.” 


And so on for the patriarch or other Ordinary, the sovereign, 
the city, the harvest, the sick, etc., ending with a commemora- 
tion of our Lady. Then the choir sings the first antiphon, of 
psalm and hymn, verses and invocations, according to the 


*This is his normal place, his function being precisely to be a link between the 
celebrant and the people. If there be no deacon the priest has to say everything; but 
a Byzantine “low Mass” is still rather an anomaly and is unknown amongst the 
dissident Orthodox. 

10The times at which these doors are open or shut vary accordingly as Greek or 
Russian customs are followed; e.g., the Greeks open them at the priest’s blessing, the 
Russians do not. Neither system is completely set out here. 
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day," the deacon recites the little synapte (one petition and 
the commemoration of our Lady), and the priest says secreto 
the prayer of this antiphon, singing the last words, “For thine 
is the kingdom, etc., aloud, the choir answering “Amen.” 
There is a second antiphon in exactly the same way, and a 
third with its prayer.” After the second antiphon is sung the 
Monogenes, a hymn written probably by Severus of Antioch 


(d. 536): 


The only-begotten Son, the Word of God, being immortal and wishing to 
take flesh in the womb of the holy Mother of God, the ever-virgin Mary, 
for our salvation, became man without change. ‘Thou wast crucified, O 
Christ our God, trampling on death by Thy death; O Thou, Thyself one of 
the persons of the Holy Trinity, who art glorified with the Father and the 


Holy Spirit, save us. 
Then comes “the little entrance.” 


Preceded by the cross, lights and ripidia (revolving metal 
fans at the end of a pole)“ and followed by the celebrant, the 
deacon, holding the book of the gospels against his forehead, 
leaves the sanctuary by the north door. They stop in front of 
the holy doors and the priest says inaudibly the prayer of the 
entrance: 


Priest: “Lord and Master, our God, who has established in Heaven the 
orders and armies of angels and archangels to minister to Thy glory, grant 


11No Eastern Liturgy has a “proper” as understood in the West; the only variable 
parts are the scriptural lessons and certain hymns and psalms. 

2An ekphonesis thus is the common ending to inaudible prayers throughout the 
Liturgy (cf., the conclusion of the “secret” in the Roman Mass). 

13For a brief, not too technical, and amusing account of the Byzantine chant see 
the late Dr. Fortescue’s The Orthodox Eastern Church, Ch. XIII, s. 4. He calls it 
“incredible wailing”—certainly it is strange to Western ears, but it is very beautiful, 
too. But the Slavs, especially the Russians, have specialized in polyphony’ since the 
seventeenth century, and now other Byzantines are following them—less happily. 
Organs are absolutely forbidden but are now heard in some churches, Catholic and 
Orthodox. 
“These are really pontifical accessories, but the Greek custom is to use them 


ordinarily. 
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that with us there may enter those holy angels who with us serve and glorify 
Thy goodness. . . .” 

Deacon: “Sir, bless the holy entrance.” 

The priest blesses it inaudibly and kisses the gospel book, 
which the deacon then lifts up, saying, “Wisdom! Stand!”, 
and they re-enter the sanctuary while the choir sings: 

Come let us adore and bow down before Christ. Save us, O Son of God, 
who didst rise again from the dead, us who sing to Thee Alleluia [and other 
verses ]. 


Then is sung the T'risagion: 


“Holy God, holy Strong One, holy Deathless One, have mercy on us 
[three times]. Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost, 
now and for ever, world without end. Amen. Holy Deathless One, have 


mercy on us.” 


The deacon comes to the doors and, as though to encourage 
the singers to further efforts, says “Strength” (a Greek cus- 
tom only) and they sing the first part again. Meanwhile the 
celebrant has prayed secretly for forgiveness of sins and re- 
cities the Trisagion with the deacon. Then the epistle is 
chanted by a lector (in Catholic churches sometimes by a sub- 
deacon), outside and facing the holy doors. While the choir 
sings Alleluia and psalm-verses, the celebrant says a prayer, 
“O Lord and lover of men, irradiate our hearts with the pure 
light of thy Divine knowledge and open the eyes of our mind 
to the understanding of thy gospel teaching,” etc., and the 
deacon censes sanctuary and people. Then he takes the 
gospel book, is blessed, and goes to the ambo preceded by 
lights; the celebrant at the holy doors says: 


“Wisdom! Let us stand to hear the holy gospel. Peace be to all.” 
Choir: “And with thy spirit.” 

Deacon: “The lesson of the holy gospel according to N.” 

Choir: “Glory to thee, O Lord, glory to thee.” 

Priest: “Let us attend.” 
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The deacon sings the gospel from the ambo or elsewhere 
and afterwards is blessed and returns the book to the cele- 
brant. Then before the holy doors he recites a litany for all 
sorts and conditions of the Faithful, the choir answering 
Kyrie eleison and the celebrant saying secretly the correspond- 
ing prayer with its ekphonesis, then in the same way the litany 
for the catechumens, after which they are dismissed: 


All the catechumens, go out! Catechumens, go out! Let not any of the 
catechumens—! 


But of course there are none now, or if there are, they do 
not go. At this point the celebrant unfolds the corporal 
(eileton) and spreads it upon the antimension, a linen or silk 
cloth, containing relics and consecrated, which is now put on 
every altar, whether consecrated or not; he then says the two 
prayers of the Faithful and a long prayer for purity of con- 
science, secretly; the deacon enters the sanctuary, and the 
cherubtkon is intoned: 
We who mystically represent the cherubim, who sing to the life-giving 
Trinity the hymn of trisagion, let us now lay aside all worldly cares, that 
we may receive the King of the universe who comes escorted by unseen armies 
of angels. Alleluia (three times). 


While the choir is singing this very slowly with a break in 
the middle, the priest censes the altar and people and the 
great entrance is made. The deacon, holding the paten and 
bread above his head and the priest, bearing the chalice, pre- 
ceded by the cross, lights and ripidia, leave the sanctuary by 
the north door, go down the north aisle, up the middle and in 
at the holy doors, repeating aloud one to the other: “May the 
Lord remember us all in His kingdom, always, now and for 
ever, world without end,” (This famous liturgical rite has 
been cut down out of recognition by the Ruthenians). The 
vessel and gifts are put on the altar, the veils are removed, and 
they are incensed. The deacon comes before the holy doors, 
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which are now shut, and recites a litany (Choir: “Grant it, O 
Lord!”) while the celebrant offers the bread and wine. Ata 
pontifical celebration the officiating clergy here exchange the 
kiss of peace; ordinarily the priest kisses the aér covering the 
gifts and the deacon the cross on his stole; he then cries an 
ancient warning: “The doors! the doors! Let us attend with 
wisdom!” and the Creed of Nicaea is recited (sung in Rus- 
sian churches) by the senior cleric present aloud and the rest 
to themselves.” The anaphora begins: 


Deacon: “Stand we well, stand we with fear. Let us attend to offer the 
holy offering in peace.” (The holy doors are opened.) 

Choir: ‘The mercy of peace, a sacrifice of praise.” 

Priest (facing the people) : “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love 
of God the Father, and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with you all.” 

Choir: “And with thy spirit.” 

Priest: “Lift up your hearts.” 

Choir: “We have, to the Lord.” 

Priest (turning to the altar): “Let us give thanks to the Lord.” 

Choir: “It is right and just.” 


The holy doors are shut and covered. The celebrant says 
the invariable Preface secretly, and while the choir sings the 
Sanctus and Benedictus, goes on with a short prayer direct to 
the words of institution. 


. Who .... giving thanks, blessing, sanctifying and breaking, 
gave it to His holy Suhe and Apostles, saying (aloud and raising his right 
hand; the deacon indicates the bread) Take, eat, this is my Body broken for 
you for the forgiveness of sins.” 

Choir: “Amen.” 

“In like manner after He had supped, saying (aloud as before) Drink ye 
all of this, this is My Blood of the new testament, shed for you and for many 
for the forgiveness of sins.” (There are no genuflections or elevations. ) 


15It is incumbent on no Catholics of Eastern rites to add Filiogue to the creed 
unless its omission would cause scandal. In fact most of them say it—but not in the 
church of the Greek College at Rome, and it is not in the official liturgical books 
printed in Rome. 
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Choir: “Amen.” 
Priest (inaudibly) : “We therefore, remembering this saving precept. . . . 
etc., the anamnesis, ending aloud, “In all and for all we offer Thee Thine 
own of what is Thine own” and followed at once by the epiklesis: “. . . 
send down Thy holy spirit upon us and upon these gifts here present.” 
Deacon: “Sir, bless the holy bread.” 

Priest: “And make this bread the precious body of thy Christ. 

Deacon: “Amen. Sir, bless the holy chalice.” 

Priest: “And that which is in this chalice, the precious blood of thy 


Christ.” 
Deacon: “Amen. Sir, bless both these holy gifts.” 


Priest: “Changing them by Thy holy spirit.” 

Deacon: “Amen. Amen. Amen. Reverend sir, remember me, a sinner. 

The holy Gifts and the altar are incensed while the choir 
sings a hymn of our Lady, the priest blesses bread with the 
sacred Host, and the holy doors are opened; the deacon reads 
the names of the dead from a tablet, the priest commemorat- 
ing our Lady, St. John Baptist, the saint of the day and all 
the departed. 

“Remember in the first place, O Lord, our sovereign pontiff Pius, Pope 


of Rome, (our blessed patriarch Cyril), our bishop N; preserve them to Thy 
churches in peace, in health, in honor, in length of days, faithfully dispensing 


Thy word of truth.” 


The deacon goes back to before the holy doors (now shut) 
and recites a litany for spiritual gifts and the fruit of the sacri- 
fice, ending with the Our Father said aloud by the priest, with 
the doxology “For Thine is the kingdom. . . .” The doors 
are opened, the priest says privately two prayers before com- 
munion, the deacon exclaims: “Let us attend!” and the priest 
elevates the sacred Host saying, “Holy things to the holy.’ 


9916 





16According to the dissident Orthodox, the consecration is not achieved until after 
this, or actually by this, invocation of the Holy Ghost. 

This elevation, common to all Eastern Liturgies, has nothing essentially in com- 
mon with the elevation at the consecration in the Latin Mass, though some rites (e.g., 
the Maronite) have modified it to approximate to Roman usage. The medieval errors 
whose propagation made the Western elevations desirable never penetrated the East. 
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The choir sings: “One only is holy, one only is Lord, Jesus 
Christ in the glory of God the Father. Amen.” This is fol- 
lowed by a hymn. The doors are shut and the priest breaks 
the Host into four parts saying: 


Broken and distributed is the Lamb of God, Son of the Father, who is 
broken but not divided, ever eaten and never consumed, and who sanctifies 
those who partake. 


He puts one particle into the chalice and the deacon adds 
thereto a little warm water, a symbol of “the fervor of faith, 
full of the Holy Ghost.” Then he communicates himself with 
a particle of the Host and gives another into the hand of the 
deacon, which he consumes standing behind the altar. Like- 
wise with the chalice, of which each drinks three times. 

When the hymn which the choir is singing is ended the 
holy doors are opened and the deacon, standing thereat, lifts 
up the Chalice covered by its veil, exclaiming, “Approach 
with fear of God, with faith and love.” Each lay com- 
municant, standing before the priest, receives a particle of the 
holy Body steeped in the precious Blood, drawn from the 
chalice in a golden spoon which is put into his mouth. The 
words of administration are: 

The servant (handmaid) of God, N., receives the precious and all holy 


Body and Blood of our Lord God and Saviour Jesus Christ for the for- 
giveness of his (her) sins and life everlasting. Amen. 


All Catholics, of whatsoever rite, thus receive Holy Com- 
munion under both kinds in a Byzantine church. Meanwhile 
the choir sings: 

Choir: “Make me this day a sharer in Thy mystic supper, O Son of God. 


For I will not reveal Thy mysteries to Thy enemies, nor like Judas give Thee 
a kiss, but like the thief I say to Thee: Remember me, O Lord, in Thy 


kingdom.” 
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Priest (blessing the people): “O Lord, save Thy people and bless Thine 


inheritance.” 
Choir: “We have seen the true light, we have received the heavenly Spirit, 


we have found the true faith, worshipping the undivided Trinity, for He 
hath saved us.” 


The celebrant now incenses the chalice, makes a low bow, 
then takes and holds it up before the people saying, “Blessed 
be our God always, now and for ever, world without end.” 
Choir: “Amen.” He carries it to the prothesis, while the 


deacon prays aloud: 


Deacon: “Stand! Having received the Divine, holy, spotless, immortal, 
Heavenly, life-giving and awful mysteries of Christ, let us give due thanks 
to the Lord.” 

Choir: “Kyrie eleison.” 

Deacon: “Help, save, pity and protect us, O God, by Thy grace.” 

Choir: “Kyrie eleison.” 

Deacon: “Having prayed that this whole day may be perfect, holy, peace- 
ful and sinless, let us commend ourselves, each other, and our whole life to 
Christ our God.” 

Choir: “To Thee, O Lord.” 

Priest: “For Thou art our sanctification, and we give glory to Thee, 


Father, Son and Holy Ghost, now and for ever, world without end.” 
Choir: “Amen.” 
Priest: “Let us go forth in peace.” 
Deacon: “Let us pray to the Lord.” 
Choir: “Kyrie eleison.” 


The celebrant, standing before the image of our Lord on 
the :conostasis, says aloud a prayer, full of scriptural allusions, 
for the Church, and afterwards blesses the people, saying: 


Priest: “The blessing of the Lord and His mercy come upon you by His 
grace and love towards man, always, now, and for ever, world without end.” 

Choir: “Amen.” 

Priest: “Glory to Thee, Christ, O God, our hope, glory to Thee.” 

Lector: “Glory be to the Father.... Amen. Kyrie eleison (ter). 
Reverend sir, bless!” 
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The priest turns to the people and says the dismissal 
(apolysis), invoking the prayers of our Lady, St. John 
Baptist, the Apostles and martyrs, St. John Chrysostom, the 
saint of the church and the day, etc., the people answering 
“Amen.” 

The bread discarded at the preparation and blessed during 
the anaphora (antidoron) is now distributed,” while the dea- 
con at the prothesis consumes what is left of the holy Things. 
The celebrant unvests in the sanctuary. 


IV 


The other Byzantine offices can be here only referred to. 
The Divine Office has eight Hours, viz., Vespers (Hes- 
perinon), After-supper (Apodeipnon), Night Office (Me- 
sonyktikon), Dawn (Orthros), and Offices of the First, 
Third, Sixth and Ninth hours. The Office is so long that the 


Catholic clergy are bound to say daily only so much as they 
can manage. Baptism is by triple immersion with anointings 
(but the Melkites combine a semi-immersion with pouring) ; 
it is followed at once by Confirmation, by nine anointings, ad- 
ministered of course by the priest (Italo-Greeks and Ru- 
thenians in America defer this Sacrament and receive it from 
a bishop or his delegate). Byzantine Catholics (and dis- 
sident Russian Orthodox) are now absolved in the Sacrament 
of Penance with an indicative form, though the deprecative 
form is not invalid. Holy Anointing (they do not call it “ex- 
treme”) theoretically requires the ministration of seven 
priests, one for each anointing, but one must usually be con- 
tent with one, who gives them all. The Orders are lector and 
subdeacon (minor), deacon, priest and bishop (major) ; at 

18Another practice dropped by the Ruthenians. It is the Greek usage to bless it; 


in most churches the bread is what remains over of the prosphora after the prepara- 
tion, simply hallowed by its original use. 
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Ordination they all receive the symbols of their office and for 
major Orders imposition of hands: there are no anointings. 
As in the West, marriage customs vary, but the crowning of 
the pair by the priest is always the chief characteristic. The 
calendars,” fasts, holy days of obligation, etc., vary from coun- 
try to country. There are over 100 ancient feasts common to 
the Western and Eastern calendars, and most Catholics have 
adopted Corpus Christi, the Sacred Heart and St. Joseph, to- 
gether with the “devotions” that those feasts import; some 
know the use of the Dominican rosary, scapulars, etc. Several 
Byzantine bodies now have Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, for which the Melkites have devised a very noble rite 
of their own. 

There are many translations into English of the Liturgy 
of St. John Chrysostom. The handiest and most useful to 
the ordinary worshiper is that made by the Benedictine 
dames of Stanbrook (Greek and English on opposite pages), 


with notes by Dom Placid de Meester, O.S.B. (Burns Oates 
& Washbourne). I have in the main followed this text 


herein. 


19The Ruthenians alone among Catholic Byzantines still use the Julian calendar; 
this unfortunate observance has a still more unfortunate reason—it is to emphasize 
their difference from the Latin Poles. It is this sort of thing that makes the Eastern 
schisms more understandable—and even more deplorable. 





Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because thev are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest 


distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Tue Revott Acainst Duauism. By Arthur O. Lovejoy, New York: 
Norton & Company, Inc. Pp. 321. $4.00. 


MAN AND THE UNIvERSE. By Hans Driesch. Translated by W. H. Johns- 
ton, B.A. New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc. Pp. 172. $1.75. 


“The Revolt against Dualism” is a critical survey of the many attempts 
to overthrow this doctrine made by American and English philosophers in 
the last quarter of a century. Presumably competent judges of the philosophy 


and theoretical physics of this period have arrived at contrary conclusions. 
According to some Dualism is an “outworn theme,” to others it is the corner 
stone of the new physics. At one point in his analysis Dr. Lovejoy reaches 
the conclusion that the revolt against Dualism is being carried on principally 
by dualists. The author distinguishes between epistemological and psycho- 
physical Dualism, subjects the successive phrases of the revolt to a critical 
analysis and finds them all wanting. The first phase, that of realistic Monism, 
he finds “incredible and incapable of being consistently carried through.” 
The next phase, objective Relativism, upon analysis breaks down into Dual- 
ism. A chapter is then devoted to Mr. Whitehead, one of the major prophets 
of objective Relativism, only to find that this assailant of Dualism is in reality 
its defender and elaborator. 

The reputation and influence of Mr. Bertrand Russell secure for him two 
whole chapters. To him epistemological Dualism is “as certain as anything 
in science can hope to be”; of psychophysical Dualism, however, he is an un- 
compromising enemy, devoting his efforts towards the unification of mind 
and matter into a single science very much like modern physics. A lengthy 
analysis by the author shows that his efforts have “only manifested more 
plainly the irremediable incompatibility between them.” In chapter eight, 
“Dualism and the Physical World,” Dr. Lovejoy concludes that modern 
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physics, including the theory of relativity, does not overthrow Dualism and 
that the revolt is a failure. 

Hans Driesch, a confirmed dualist, presents for the first time to the English- 
speaking reader his complete system of philosophy in “Man and the Uni- 
verse.” In the first part of this book, ““The Apprehension of the Universe,” 
he gives an interesting description of the natural world-picture as apprehended 
by “natural” man. He.traces the steps by which this man rises from a knowl- 
edge of the outside world and the inner world within him to a concept of the 
Beyond, God and ethical feelings. At this point he becomes “critical.” 
Error, the Father of Doubt, enters his consciousness and the problem of what 
is “subjective” and what is “objective” rises in him. Materialists tell him 
that all, including consciousness, is nothing but a huge structure of atoms. 
The idealist says that the world is only appearance of the “spirit.” Chemistry 
and physics admit only two elements, protons and electrons, and thus the 
“real” comes to consist of (i) distribution of energy in space and (ii) the 
laws governing their equilibrium with or without special vital forces. But 
the “critical” method does not stop here. Kant has meanwhile come and 
stated that space and time are merely “subjective” and the world in its 
totality is appearance. The “real” is an “unknown X” which we cannot 
know, although Kant never doubted that there is a reality. But should 
not Kant have doubted also of the existence of any reality even of his “un- 
known X” asks Driesch? Nothing whatever of the world-picture of natural 
man has survived the scrutiny of “criticism.” The world has been complete- 
ly emptied, and we cannot even say this, for there is not even left a “space” 
to be emptied of the world. “Everything is like a well-ordered dream and 
no more.” 

At this point after having suffered the throes of “criticism” (but not un- 
scathed), Driesch begins the task of forming the corrected world-picture. 
“Faced by this most universal and ruthless form of Doubt, there still re- 
mains one fact among all the rest, as was seen already by Augustine and 
Descartes (whose names we gratefully remember), namely, the stubborn fact 
that I consciously experience something” (p. 32). This becomes for Driesch 
the “fundamental fact.” 

The something he perceives (his world) manifests order, and he proceeds 
to the study of order, i.e., to reflect upon the forms of his experiences. From 
this study of order he comes to apprehend three fundamental regions: the realm 
of mere meaning, the realm of nature and the realm of the soul. The totality 
of these three constitute “his world.” Ethics, too, is a part of the Doctrine 
of Order. The experiencing of “ought” and “ought not” is meaningless in 
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a world of dreams, so we must, in order to understand more, assume a “real” 
(p. 50). “We admit, then, that in a certain sense the assumption of a real 
which is in itself, is a belief which cannot be demonstrated, a hypothesis which 
cannot, in principle be verified.” Lest we forget that the positive part of his 
system is founded on an assumption he reminds us again: ‘““We must be care- 
ful to remember that every statement which refers to the real, or the in itself, 
is at best merely probable” (p. 59). 

On this uncertain foundation Driesch goes on in the next three parts of his 
book to rear his structure of philosophy. And considering the foundation it 
is a remarkable structure indeed, possessing in places details of apparent 
similarity to those of scholastic philosophy. Anyone wishing to follow him 
as he developes his Dualism which subsists between matter and that which 
has a principle of totality, his doctrine of ethics and of a great supra-personal 
force to which organisms owe their existence, of a free will which we must 
suppose for sentimental reasons and of an immortality in which we can and 
should believe but of which we cannot be certain, may do so in this very 


readable and well-translated book. 
Cuares A. Bercer, S.J. 


Tue DILEMMA OF THE LiBERATED. By Gorham Munson. New York: 
Coward McCann, 1930. Pp. 304. $3.00. 


The announcement that a new sort of liberated man is now at large on 
the American intellectual scene is not likely to cause much commotion in 
Catholic circles. The last hundred years of emancipated persons have left 
us stimulus-weary, if nothing else, and at the mere mention of broken shackles 
Wyndham Lewis’ cry of “revolutionary simpleton” rises to our lips, or the 
judgment of the late W. C. Brownell on the homo solutus that he is not so 
much “loose” as “unbuttoned.” 

The only criticism that one might offer on this state of mind (laudable 
as it otherwise may be) is that it leaves out of account the possibility that 
some day there might arise a brood of truly liberated individuals who would 
be smothered under this blanket damnation. A remote possibility, it is true, 
but one which, it seems, has actually occurred during the past year or so in 
America. 

It came about somewhat suddenly—this emergence of the New Liberated. 
We were all aware that a sort of liberation process had been going on for 
some time. There was, for instance, H. L. Mencken’s abusive drive to free 
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his countrymen from Puritan bigotry; more recently we saw the Humanists 
turn the freeing light upon this pseudo-emancipator in an effort to expose 
him and his Rotarian adversaries alike as the products of the same master- 
superstition—nineteenth-century scientific and sentimental Naturalism. We 
were aware of all this but were, perhaps, unprepared for the sudden appear- 
ance of the resultant of these two forces, namely, a group of men who would 
announce their release from the many-headed Protestant heresy, who would 
credit the humanists with having opened their eyes to the fatuous doctrine of 
progress, fetish of scientific leadership, to the stupidity of romantic mysticism, 
and who would then, advancing a step further, declare the inability of 
Humanism to give them the freedom of spirit they were looking for, and 
would turn longing, if somewhat skeptical eyes, on the “religious spirit” by 
the fiery light of which “we liberated ones perceive in truth that we are only 
pseudo-liberated.” 

The words quoted are those of Gorham Munson, who in his book “The 
Dilemma of the Liberated” has given us a description of this interesting 
group. It is curious and somewhat significant that the dilemma they face, 
as it turns out, does not involve a choice between Humanism and Naturalism 
(“The limits of 19th Century rationalism,” says Mr. Munson “have been 
established for some time; years ago we cashed its cheques and its account 
has not been replenished”) but between Humanism and Religion. 

Those who can overcome their aversion to “liberated” persons long enough 
to read Mr. Munson’s description will discover here a type which has ad- 
vanced the best title yet seen for that somewhat suspicious designation. Stated 
briefly it is the repudiation (verbal at least) of the doctrine (conceived as 
the break-up of the Renaissance and worked into a religion by Huxley, Spencer 
and certain romantic poets) that since modern discovery has discredited every- 
thing our ancestors held true and admirable there is nothing left for man 
to do but to put his faith, hope, and charity in a benignant entity called 
Science with which he is to walk hand-in-hand into the apocalyptic dawn. 
It is this naive doctrine that has filled the world with Bohemian geniuses, 
and has stricken the irons from many who, as most of us are willing to admit, 
would have been better off in confinement of the most rigid but humane sort. 

Mr. Munson’s book is professedly an appreciation of the New Humanism 
(quite the best that has appeared so far) and what we learn of-the opinions 
and problems of the New Liberated are dropped in the course of the critical 
evaluation. He credits the humanists with a large share in this delivery from 
scientific dogmatism. Yet the escape, he admits, is not complete. He has lost 
his bland confidence in science as a way of life, but he has been left an 
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agnostic, a humble, searching one, it is true, but still quite hopelessly involved 
in those criteriological problems, the fumbling of which by Hume and Kant 
created the very cult from which he has almost escaped. 

One of Mr. Munson’s criticisms of Humanism as a philosophy is that it 
has been unable to satisfy him on these problems of knowledge and the 
freedom of the will. His objection, it would seem, is not wholly justified ; 
agnosticism is, in most instances, less an intellectual problem than a disease— 
a neurosis in the cure of which careful attention to diet and plenty of exercise 
in the fresh air is sometimes more effectual than bootless brooding over the 
problem. Final restoration to confidence in oneself, however, must include 
a healthy philosophical facing of the situation. That the humanists have been 
unable to supply the machinery for this is, of course, reprehensible, and is a 
complaint against them which has been voiced before. 

But this is not the most pertinent criticism he has to offer against the system 
of More and Babbitt. The liberated man, he continues, now that the human- 
ists have made him suspicious of the prophets of Naturalism, wants above 
all things to be completely freed from the blandishments of the naturalistic 
life. Can Humanism do this too? It provides some escape, it is true, but is 
it the best means? He doubts it, because Humanism “seems inferior in its 
call to the imagination, to the latent powers of psychology. But inferior to 
what? To religion at its purest? He observes in another place: 


“The New Humanism” is a morality not untouched by dignified emotion. But I say 
that, on the whole, it is morals not sufficiently touched with poetry, not endowed with 
the tremendous shaking appeal to our whole being that religion had been known to 
exercise. Religion is more than Arnold defined it: it includes morality touched by 
emotion, but it includes art, science, philosophy as well. It is insatiable for perfection 
and so must quicken and recharge every side of our consciousness. 


Mr. Munson is here touching upon a circumstance that appears to be 
chiefly responsible for the hesitant attitude that many Americans, especially 
of the literati, find themselves adopting towards the New Humanism. It is 
good as far as it goes, but it falls considerably short of the ideal of a way of 
life that the thoughtful modern has placed before him, most notably in its 
inability to supply the fire of inspiration that is necessary for the good and 
indispensable from the full artistic life. But while it keeps the American 
“liberated” on the fence it has been the determinant that has brought and 
continues to bring many Europeans, especially in France and England, into 
the Catholic Church. 

Mr. Munson, in a splendidly lucid chapter on Humanism in France and 
England, has noted this phenomenon. He mentions the fact that Maritain 
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and Massis in France, and Chesterton and Belloc in England (for all of 
whom he professes admiration and obligation) have found complete satis- 
faction in Catholicism. A detail, however, which he does not mention is the 
significant one that these Catholic humanists are, under the inspiration of the 
Church, producing creative literature, while their non-Catholic brethren, both 
in Europe and America, have for the most part, confined themselves (shall 
we say have been forced to confine themselves?) to critical. 

The possibility of following these European humanists in their solution of 
the dilemma is considered by Mr. Munson and dismissed for several interest- 
ing reasons. Speaking for himself he declares that he cannot profess “respect 
and admiration for the great organized religious bodies in their present 
condition, for the thing I attach value to is the religious spirit and that has 
departed.” And for his associates: ““Warm ashes of the Christian Faith re- 
main, notably in Catholicism, but we moderns are so hopelessly clogged with 
false associations, sentimental, stock responses to religion .. .” In another 
place he sums the situation up by saying that most Americans “feel too 
psychologically distant from Rome.” 

If this is not sufficient evidence that this liberated man has only partially 
freed himself from the bewildering effects of the Lutheran heresy and is 
frank enough to admit it, one has only to study the definition he gives of 
the “religious spirit” to see how three centuries of heresy can baffle the efforts 
of even the most sincere (as Mr. Munson patently is) to shake off. His 
religious man is a mystic, but not a St. Theresa; rather a William Blake or 
a Fichte. His search for God, his ceaseless reaching out for Beauty, Truth, 
and Goodness, is the master passion of his life, but one foredoomed to frustra- 
tion and despair. He dashes his head in vain against the brazen skies. 


Religion says it is a superhuman task to overcome one’s naturalism. If it is a super- 
human undertaking, then one may ask what chance is there of effecting a real mastery 
by anything less than a science for divinizing man. For here is man, the prey of 
innumerable illusions, stunted in psychological growth, spiritually inert, bewildered 
by himself, discordant in behavior, perhaps incurably paralyzed in will. Will any- 
thing but the tremendous means metamorphose him into a falconer of reality, an ex- 
periencer of bliss and ecstasy, a doer of deeds on the fighting edge of- the cosmos? 


The inference is, of course, that this “tremendous means,”’ necessary as it is, 
is not available. One seems to catch in this something of the cry of Nicodemus 
when he is told in the midnight interview related by St. John that he must be 
born again in order to enter the kingdom of God: “How can these things 
be done?” Mr. Munson’s cry may or may not be an exact echo of this one, 
but Christ’s answer to it is the same. Would he accept it if it came to him 
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from the mouth of the true representative of Christ instead of from the 
faltering lips of that source which is responsible for his being “hopelessly 
clogged with false associations” on the subject of revealed religion? 

It is, after all, this inadequate concept of religion that really produces the 
“dilemma of the liberated.” According to Mr. Munson (just to take another 
example of the same thing), Humanism and Religion are irreconcilable. On 
the one hand there is Humanism, and on the other Religion, and between 
them “opposition forever.”” The liberated man must make a disjunctive choice. 
“I point,” he says, “to the early Christians who insisted, as Babbitt notes, there 
is only a stark supernaturalism and a stark naturalism with no intermediate 


territory for the humanist.” 

One would wish that he had taken counsel with one somewhat more com- 
petent on this particular point than the eminent and, in many respects, ad- 
mirable Harvard professor. There is, for instance, Etienne Gilson, whose 
authority in this field has been recognized by many American non-Catholic 
universities, and who in the preface to his “Philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas” would have told him the following: 


. . . the drama of Medieval Western thought, which in its issue was to determine 
the road followed by the whole of our civilization, seems to have consisted in the 
choice which had to be made between Christianity and Greek Humanism, represented 
by Aristotle. It might, perhaps, not be impossible to show that this drama went fur- 
ther back, that it was innate in Christianity itself and that the crisis that set in in 
the 13th Century, owing to the invasion of Arabic philosophy, only carried it to its 
culminating point. Of the opposing tendencies within Christian thought, radical asceti- 
cism with its negation of nature expressed in the contemptus mundi, and Humanism, 
with its acceptance of nature, proclaimed as early as the Second Century by St. Justin, 
was the one to stifle the other or could they be reconciled? To sacrifice Greek Hu- 
manism to asceticism meant a break in the intellectual and moral continuity of man- 
kind, a break in the unity of our interior life by opposing religious life in its most 
passionate form to the human ideal at its noblest. The sacrifice of Christian asceti- 
cism to Greek Humanism meant the neglect of the Divine lesson of the Gospels, the 
withering of the deepest springs of interior life, and ultimately a civilization of empty 
and formal elegance, characteristic later on of certain aspects of the Renaissance. 

St. Thomas, an innovator when compared with the Augustinianism of his time, 
yet deeply conservative if considered as the heir of St. Justin, Lactantius or St. 
Clement of Alexandria, makes his choice both for Greek naturalism and Christian 
supernaturalism, fuses both into an indissoluble synthesis, and postulates, or rather 
guarantees the perfect development of natural man and of reason in the name of the 
supernatural and of revelation. The Renaissance was but to be the consequence— 
the achievement at certain points and at others a mere falling short, of this Christian 
Humanism set up in the mid-Thirteenth Century. Even today it represents, as the 
heir of Athens no less than of Bethlehem and of Rome, Western thought in its most 
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complete form, determined to sacrifice nothing of whatever may give man more truth, 
more beauty, more love and order. 


If Mr. Munson and those he represents were as familiar with Catholicism 
as they are with Humanism, Protestantism, and nineteenth-century Natural- 
ism, there would be, one suspects, no “dilemma of the liberated.” In the 
meantime “emancipated from the official Christianity of the day, disillusioned 
about the day’s science, they [the liberated] experiment and drift in middle 
region, an amorphous group, curious about the possibilities of life but skeptical 
of a pansophy.” 

CALVERT ALEXANDER, S.J., M.A. 


ART 


THE MEANING oF ArT. By A. Philip McMahon. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Co., 1930. $3.00. 


Fra ANGELICO. By Paul Muratoff. Translated from the Russian by E. 
Law-Gisiko. With 296 reproductions in collotype. London and New 
York: Frederick Warne and Co., 1930. $10.00. 


A Miniature History or Art. By R. H. Wilenski. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1930. $2.00. 


I am not sure that Mr. McMahon’s effort to explain “The Meaning of 
Art” will at once become popular. But he deserves praise for the attempt. 
His method consists in examining one by one a variety of esthetic theories, 
and deciding, at the end, which is the “most probable.” He asks in turn: 
Is Pleasure the meaning of Art? or Imitation? or Illusion? or Technique? or 
Empathy? or Expression? or is Art True Expression? His conclusion is 
not without vagueness: 


Art is not concerned with anything less than a high and comprehensive value. But 
the formulas that have prevailed at one time or another are not mere lies or simple 
errors; each one contains elements of accurate observation and sound understanding, 
and it remains inadequate because it is partial, elevating a familiar consequence or 
factor to the rank of a sufficient cause. . . . Analogy is at bottom a mystiéal process, 
but the analogy which we establish through art between things which we make and 
an abiding reality is a true one. The essence to which we penetrate through works of 
art is beauty. 


In the welter of conflicting opinions which are here brought together a 
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Catholic will recognize an occasional evidence of familiarity with some 
Scholastic expressions, such as may have been gleaned from Maritain or even 
from Vallet’s L’Idée du beau dans la philosophie de St. Thomas. But there 
is no recognizable understanding on the part of the author of what Christian 
art really is. 

Not even in Muratoff’s admirable study of Fra Angelico is this under- 
standing to be found. The Blessed Friar is here presented merely as a cul- 
minating expression of “mediaeval classicism” in the sense that his dominant 
characteristic is rhythm. It is true that we are told that Fra Angelico “under- 
stood the theme of Christian art to be the theme of prayer,” but Muratoff 
adds, “‘and, consequently, a rhythmic theme.” "What is the theme of prayer? 
“Art demands great tranquillity, and to paint the things of Christ, the artist 
must live with Christ.” ‘That is Fra Angelico’s own answer; but there is 
no evidence that M. Muratoff understands this language. Else, how could 
he have fallen into the reductio ad absurdum of attributing the corridor 
Annunciation in San Marco to “an assistant” while attributing the Annun- 
ciation in cell III wholly to the master? The fact is that in both the appre- 
hension of the supernatural revelation underlying the narrative of the Gospel 
predominates over the merely classical sense of rhythm, and the major simi- 


larity in spirit more than compensates for the minor inequality of technique. 
It is not the fault of Catholic art if what Fra Angelico meant by “tranquil- 
lity” and “life with Christ” is not apparent to the secular mind. 

This is not to say that M. Muratoff has not made a valuable contribution 
to the understanding of Fra Angelico’s art by insisting on the element of 
rhythm. Even in spite of an exaggerated academicism there is some little 


truth in a passage like this: 


The purely rhythmic representation of the figures of the soldiers (in the Ordination 
of St. Lawrence) and the endeavor to produce a relation of harmony between all the 
figures and the architectural background denote the characteristic intentions of Fra 
Angelico. . . . The same can be said of the fine fresco of St. Lawrence distributing 
alms. What a characteristic feature of the master is here revealed by the fact that 
the beggars, the cripples and the infirm seem to absorb his interest solely by their con- 
tribution to the variety and to the richness of the composition, and not in their 
legendary and narrative significance. In the movement of the lame man, in the at- 
titude of the blind beggar, the master is not intent on the reproduction of the living 
image, but far more on the eloquence of the gesture subjected to the classic law of 


a general harmony. 
The mistake here lies in the contrast between “the legendary and narra- 


tive significance,” on the one hand, and “the classic law of a general harmony,” 
on the other. The fact is that both are subordinated to the artistic expression 
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of the supernatural perception of the beauty of the Christ-like service of 
the poor. 

Happily M. Muratoff’s work has a value quite independent of such critical 
discussion. The collection of collotypes here brought together is unique in 
its completeness, and should find a place wherever there is an interest in 
either Catholicism or Art. 

Mr. Wilenski had great courage in embarking on the task of putting a 
history of art into the limits of eighty pages. If he had kept strictly to his 
subject he would have done a real service. But his work is marred by 
excursions into the alien fields of the hypothetical archeology of the Ice Age, 
and a mythological interpretation of the Middle Ages, and an indiscriminate 
glorification of the Modern Mind. There was no good purpose served by 
dragging in the fear and magic of the cave-men “huddled in tunnels in the 
rock,” nor “the mediaeval spectator thrilled with horror or ecstasy because 
he regarded the pictures as literal records of divinely inspired fact,” nor the 
“Jesuits who blamed the Renaissance Popes for having allowed art to become 
a means of satisfaction to the private patron.” Neither art nor history 


should meddle with such imaginary matters. 
G. G. Watsu, S.J. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN HISTORY 


FRANCISCO DE ViToRIA, Fundador del derecho internacional moderno. Par 
Camilo Barcia Trelles. No. III of the Publications of the University 


of Valladolid, 1928. $2.50. 


Poritica INDIANA. Par Juan de Solérzano Pereira. 5 vols. reprint of 1647 
Spanish edition. Madrid and Buenos Aires: Compafiia Ibero-Americana 


de Publicaciones, 1930. Paper bound, $18.00. 


These two books illustrate the interest taken in Spanish legal studies today 
and still more the necessity for further intensive study in this important field. 
The world today is looking around for legal formulas with which to justify 
present positions or to initiate reforms. What is clear from these books, though 
not in the same degree, is that legal principles and a legal philosophy is of 
greater importance than formulas. The first book shows this by indirection, 
the second with a Latin clarity and a Spanish suavity. 

In the first book, Professor Barcia Trelles publishes the lectures he de- 
livered at the Peace Palace of the Hague during the summer of 1927. It 
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has as its aim not only to set forth the merits of de Vitoria as the founder 
of modern international law and serve as a further study of the contributions 
of the Spanish universities in this field during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, but also to suggest the idea that in the works of de Vitoria may 
be found in germ, at least, what is variously denominated internationalism 
or the world State, or the world community, international community, in- 
ternational cooperation or what-not. This idea has occurred also to Pro- 
fessor James Brown Scott, in a similar study of de Vitoria. It is in addi- 
tion an idea that is leaping to the front of fresh propaganda (and we use 
the word in no invidious sense) for the League of Nations. 

It seems by far the most intellectual and most objective argument so 
far presented for the League, whether this be viewed from the political, 
social or economic angle, and as such appeals to a wide range of writers. 
Nevertheless, and this is the point upon which the argument stands or falls, 
not one of these writers examines de Vitoria in the light of his generation, 
wi h its content of intellectual tradition and its own accepted vocabulary. 
In fact, these commentators on de Vitoria approach him with the twentieth- 
century mind and its preoccupations with imperial policies under Roman- 
law preconceptions. Yet they like to go back to de Vitoria, for they con- 
sider that he stands at the break of the medieval Catholic tradition and the 
beginning of the modern era and that, therefore, the problems he discusses 
are frequently the outcome of this situation. 

The problem of the Indies discussed by de Vitoria does not seem to be 
quite of this character, and too much “modernity” should not be read into 
it. The problem put before him for analysis was this. The fact of the 
existence of the New World being established and the character of the 
Indian life there being known, two questions arise: Should the Spaniards 
remain in the New World? If so, on what judicial basis could they erect 
the institutions without which they could not live? If not, what was to 
become of the Indians? Answering the first question in the affirmative, he 
did not take up the second. In arriving at this conclusion, de Vitoria did 
not see the problem to be one of the imperial State’ as opposed to the inter- 


1As an illustration of the confusion of the modern mind in approaching these 
problems, we call attention to the curious error made by James Brown Scott in his 
book on The Spanish Origin of International Law (Georgetown, D. C., 1928). On 
page 33 he quotes de Vitoria’s definition of international law as Quod naturalis ratio 
inter omnes gentes constituit, vocatur ius gentium, and notes that de Vitoria substi- 
tutes gentes for the homines of Gaius and Justinian. Scott considers that this was 
not on the part of de Vitoria the natural slip of a man quoting from memory but 
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national State, or even imperialism versus internationalism (granting this 
word to have content of ideas and not to be a mere name), as Barcia 
Trelles holds. The arguments de Vitoria uses in establishing that it was 
legitimate for the Spaniards to remain (that was all) in the New World, 
were drawn from fact, precedent and practice, which were judged to be 
valid on principles of justice drawn from medieval Catholic doctrine. "What 
he distinctly did not discuss was the State or community or society, either 
Spanish or Indian. In fact, he did not discuss institutions as such, save war, 
except to note that the Indians had some of their own. He was not asked 
to pass upon the proposed Spanish institutions in the New World. In his 
generation, statesmen understood that their function was to plan, organize 
and administer the institutions, once the general principles had been checked 
by the theologian-philosopher-legists. 

In upholding his thesis that de Vitoria is the founder of internationalism, 
Barcia Trelles analyzes the illegitimate titles from the point of view of the 
extension of sovereignty and the legitimate ones from the point of view of 
the fundamental rights of States and the justice of war, as in a just war 
there will arise the question of sovereignty. 

In the chapter on the extension of sovereignty, the author confuses the 
doctrine of de Vitoria, because he confuses authority with dominion. He 
seems to think that by some high devotion to what he calls truth and a 
pure conscience de Vitoria denies a just title to the universal authority 
of the Emperor, and by so doing incidentally establishes cooperation as a 
basis of the international community (p. 42). 

De Vitoria is merely distinguishing between authority and dominion. He 
denies the contention that the auctoritas or potestas, autoridad, dominacion— 
terms which Barcia Trelles uses indiscriminately—was to be translated 
dominium or imperium.? This auctoritas or potestas which was possessed 
by the Emperor as a tradition from Charlemagne is quite misunderstood by 
Barcia Trelles (pp. 32-34). These last two are translated “sovereignty” in 
the modern post-Reformation terminology. The Christian Roman Emperor 
had no imperium, no dominium, no sovereignty in this sense, and, hence, could 
grant none to the Spaniards. This was the direct answer to the argument 


deliberate choice as of a man who had the clear and distinct vision of the inde- 
pendence of States, of their rights and of their reciprocal duties. Scott thus trans- 
lates gentes by the modern term of States. 

2De Vitoria uses potesdad in the sense of authority.... /a potesdad real proceda 
no de la repiblica, sino del mismo Dios, como sienten los doctores catélicos. Releccién 
de la Potesdad civil, p. 14, Relecciones Teolégicas, Madrid, 1917. 
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advanced by the Justinian-trained lawyers. As to the far greater question, 
whether the Emperor had the auctoritas (in the correct sense), which as 
St. Paul says, comes from God, de Vitoria with true Spanish subtlety 
omitted to decide. 

Barcia Trelles in this chapter does call attention to the imperialistic doc- 
trines of the Roman Law and their opposition to old Spanish ideas, but he 
does not see that the true clash of opposition lay in this distinction suggested 
by de Vitoria, and so fails to bring out the truly constructive principle for 
his League of Nations which might be deduced from de Vitoria’s doctrine. 
For example, he holds that the source of international jurisprudence is 
nothing more than the encauzamiento equitativo de la vida de relacion, re- 
flecting here the influence of the Roman idea of a balancing of forces. He 
goes on to say that independent nations have to be subject to international 
law, but yet it may be judicially possible for some to be over others. If the 
existence of the universal sovereignty of the Emperor be admitted, a basis 
for international law is lacking. There would not be a law among nations. 
A judicial discipline would result but not from the cooperation of equals. 
“It would reflect an organization where one commands without an equi- 
librium.” 

Barcia Trelles uses soberania, but he quite obviously, from the context, uses 
it in the sense of dominium. 

De Vitoria did not elaborate his distinction in the relection on the Indies, 
no doubt because his generation was sufficiently familiar with the Roman 
Law connotations as Roman and not of the old tradition, and further laboring 
the point was unnecessary in a society acquainted with the Latin weapon 
of irony. 

Furthermore, if de Vitoria is to be called as a witness for Barcia Trelles’ 
definition of the science of jurisprudence, a study of his legal philosophy 
very clearly points to the interpretation of la vida de relacion, not as a re- 
lation of equilibrium or equality in se, but as a relation relative to the 
principles of that Divine justice and authority from which proceeds the 
equality, not of nations as nations, but of the civil authority of States or 
civil societies (cf. the Relection on the Civil Power). 

Here is the judicial origin of international law, and modern internation- 
alists might see that the problem of their little League of Nations is also 
just here. Where is the juridical basis of its authority? In the will of 
the member States? In a balancing of the common world interests? Or in 
the same norm of interests and relationships which de Vitoria’s tradition from 


St. Augustine presented? 
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One point more is of interest. Barcia Trelles holds that de Vitoria’s use 
of inter gentes instead of inter homines establishes his doctrine that gentes 
means an aggregation of men organized into separate entities, gentes or 
nations (pp. 89-90). He does not go so far as to state directly that by 
gentes de Vitoria understood States,> but he does assume that from his 
principles on the right of communication and of community (which by the 
way are deduced from the nature of man, not from State or societies), there 
may be deduced the necessity of a Society of Nations. This organism will 
have as one of its attributes the guaranteeing and maintaining of an objective 
international law (p. 111); in short the League of Nations. The League 
will, then, have the duty of doing just those things its present covenant ex- 
pounds, not omitting the famous Article 10 (pp. 109-14). 

What the proponents of the League are seeking for is quite evidently an 
institution to embody the idea of the authority of the old Christian Roman 
Emperor. To resolve this problem it would seem that a recognition of an 
objective international law (p. 115) is not as imperative as a recognition 
of de Vitoria’s principle that all authority through which is administered the 
republica secular (society, city, State, league) is from God and must be ad- 
ministered in accordance with His norms of justice. Once this is grasped, 
the problem of the organization of the institution is relatively simple. In its 
solution, not only the ingenious arguments of de Vitoria, but the still more 
ingenious arguments of Barcia Trelles for his League, may be studied with 
profit, 

With the reprint of the Politica Indiana, the Compafia Ibero-Americana 
de Publicaciones, initiates a policy of publishing the sources for the history 
of America. In selecting Solérzano’s study of the juridical system of Spanish 
America, which preceded the official Recopilacion of 1680, the firm has made 
a happy selection and one that should win the support of all students in what- 
ever country. The importance of Spanish legal achievements is now taken 


3De Vitoria uses the word repiblica. He holds that society as a community is 
natural and necessary to man but it is not clear from his relection on the civil power, 
that he meant by repiéblica what we mean by a State, a natural and necessary in- 
stitution. His main topic is the question of civil authority in relation to the monarch. 
However one may argue the State to be the successor to, or substitute for, the insti- 
tution of monarchy, it is not clear that he did more than hold that the repiblica was 
a very temporary depository of the authority on its way from God to the ruler or 
administrator of the republica, due to the inherent impossibility of the repiblica ex- 
ercising it. There is at least the hint that the State and authority are two 


distinct things. The ruler might be one or many. 
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for granted and nowhere up to date has the Recopilacion been treated as fully 
as by Solérzano. No modern evaluation of the Laws of the Indies can afford 
to ignore this seventeenth-century exposition. ‘Though some libraries in the 
United States have copies of the 1647 edition, this new edition makes it 
accessible to a wide group of students. The clear print, neatly arranged 
with easily legible notes and index, will be appreciated by those who have 
struggled with the earlier editions. 

As Professor Ots Capsdequi of the University of Seville says in his Intro- 
duction, the Politica Indiana is preeminently a discussion of the theory of 
Spanish colonial law but in it Solérzano has studied the development of 
juridical institutions, not only in theory but in relation to the positive Indian 
legislation and the customary law of Castile which was extended in many cases 
to the Indies. He also considers the customary laws of the Indians. This 
was never ignored by the Spanish jurists and it was accepted wherever pos- 
sible. The importance of this procedure can be grasped by all those struggling 
with legal problems today. The Americans who read these volumes care- 
fully will be amazed at the acuteness with which the Spanish analysed their 
legal problems and the wide scope of their philosophical principles. This will 
be a revelation to that school of historians who still persist in looking upon 
medieval, and modern, Spain as a bog of intransigeant ignorance. 

Solérzano, of course, was not alone in this field. Juan de Matienzo and 
Polo de Ondegardo early expounded the principles of law for the Indians of 
Peru. With the resolution of Philip II to codify the Indian legislation, in 
1570, preliminary studies were made. Juan de Ovando, President of the 
Council of the Indies, in 1571, developed a plan of government and began 
the arrangement of documents, but as he died in 1575 his work was carried 
on by Zorita, Diego de Encinas and Diego de Zorilla. When the Council 
decided on a revision the work was entrusted to Aguiar y Acufia, who had 
served nine years in the Indies and twenty on the Council, and Antonio de 
Leén Pinelo of Lima, a man experienced in the Chancellery there. He had 
studied in the University of Lima and had a profound knowledge of the life 
and institutions of America. The first part of their work was published in 
1628 in Madrid. It was in the nature of a digest. After the death of Aguiar 
y Acufia in 1629, Pinelo continued it until 1634. 

Solérzano had been made Oidor of Lima in 1609 and was offered the 
Chair of Law in the university there. During this period he prepared a book 
on the affairs of the Indies in regard to government and justice, of which he 
wrote to the King in 1618. In 1629, after promotion to the Council of the 
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Indies, he published his De Indiarum iure et gubernatione. On the basis of 
this Latin work, he prepared his Politica Indiana, which appeared in 1646. 
In the present state of research it is not possible to decide the exact relations 
between the Recopilacion of Solérzano, which he had ready in 1646 but did 
not publish, and those made by Pinelo and the officials of the 1680 edition. 

Solérzano’s treatise is recognized as the classical treatment of colonial law. 
Its synthesis, its independence of criticism, the intelligent and comprehensive 
grasp of the juridical problems of the Indians and the force of the moral prin- 
ciples applied are all justly admired. It is true that some have criticized the 
Roman-law training of Solérzano and thus aim to belittle his work on account 
of its rigidity. But it should not be forgotten that he recognized the unique 
and distinct character of the Indian legislation. He says: 


Because each province requires diverse laws, as each has its own climate, settle- 
ments and inhabitants, there follows frequently and usually, that what today is 
established as a matter of advantage, it is found convenient to change tomorrow. In 
these provinces of the Indies this is much more so, as the learned and pious Father 
José de Acosta held with great prudence and. out of the experience which he had 
of the Indians. Since everything was new in the Indies and innovations had to be 
made each day, no law, unless it were the Natural Law, could be maintained with 
firmness and consistency. Neither the customs and examples which we found there 
were worthy of being continued; nor would the laws of Rome or Spain be adapted 
to what the barbarian character demanded. Moreover, changes and variations which 
each day brought forth, and unexpected events and sudden accidents, would also 


overturn them. 


This reflects the teaching of the Partidas, “from time is born use and from 
use custom, and from custom the constitution (fuero).” Solérzano illus- 
trates that in this principle we find the origin of the legislation of the Indies 
and not in the Roman-law principle of the will of the King. 

Without doubt Roman-law principles were popular in Spain at this period. 
The Digest was the textbook; Bartolus, Baldo, Abad and Azo were the 
masters, but the Indian legislation was recognized to be in a class apart, 
though it was not without Roman influences in important places. It was 
characteristically, however, of the older tradition. The proof of this is in the 
shock which the Spanish-American institutions suffered in the eighteenth 
century when a thorough Romanization was attempted, a shock sufficient to 
disrupt the Spanish-colonial entente. 

The understanding of all this development is essential to a proper sym- 
pathy between the United States and Spanish America, and Soldérzano pre- 
sents the key of this understanding. For this reason the Compafiia Ibero- 
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Americana is to be congratulated on this reprint. Who now in the United 
States will come forward with the funds to secure an English edition? 
Marie R. Mappen, Px.D. 


POETRY 


SELECTED Poems oF THomas WatsH. With a Memoir by John Bunker 
and Appreciations by Edward L. Keyes and Michael Williams. New 
York: The Dial Press, 1930. $2.50. 


In a generation wherein artistic vagaries are the fashion, a volume of poetry 
done in the classic spirit will be a source of pleasure and satisfaction to many. 
Not all will grant that freedom from restraint is the sine qua non of artistic 
achievement; that excellence is to be attained at the expense of structural 
unity, of rhythmical harmony and metrical limitation. We feel that if the 
masters chose conventionality no mere poetaster will gain undying glory by 
decrying it. 

In a day of conflict and prejudice Thomas Walsh stood out rather uniquely. 
His poetry was fundamentally sound in form and content; his style vigorous, 
polished and delightful. His lofty ideals of classic form, his broad vision, 
immense erudition, staunch religious faith and enthusiasm made his art a 
labor of love. Though a native New Yorker, by reason of much travel he 
became a cosmopolite, scholarly in outlook, poetic in spirit. In his wander- 
ings, the romance and glory of Spain made such an indelible impress on his 
soul as to effect a permanent bias of thought and emotion. A charming 
facility of thought and expression, a simplicity of style, a sense of rhythm and 
beauty played a large part in the positive perfection of this worthy Catholic 
poet. 

This volume, consisting of his best productions, indicates the remarkably 
broad range of his efforts. His facile pen reveled in the most varied tasks: 
lyrics of a most charming simplicity and lightness; dramatic poems that ex- 
hibit his keen insight into character and history; odes and sonnets that mark 
some of the summits of his imaginative flights; narrative poems of lofty and 
sustained excellence. Not all of his work is of equal merit. But in practically 
every stanza the careful reader will find glimpses of the poet’s soul that be- 
token the divine fires of inspiration questing outlet. 

His poetry was truly an echo of his life. A mind attuned to beauty sought 
it everywhere, treasuring it in golden memories. In the lyrics, perhaps, he 
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poured it forth most unaffectedly. Here we find him in his lightest, gayest 
mood, enamored of charm and romance, pouring out his soul in lilting 
melodies. A song seems always bubbling forth—light and airy—, often enough 
trifling, but ever appealing. Thought and inspiration run riot; sketching the 
fascination of nature in its most entrancing moments—its glorious sunsets and 
dawns, its hills and wandering roads and jungles; capturing the music of 
stringed instruments, the grace of feminine allure, the depths of human joys 
and sorrows; reveling in the delicious play of care-free fancy. Suffusing all 
is the light-hearted quality of happy music and melody. 

But if we search for the highest art and perfection too often we look in 
vain. Airy form is there and beauty of a kind, but the deeper substance is 
missing. The charm of color and rhythm and symmetry is captivating but 
brings a dissatisfaction that the artist in word-forms too often gains the 
mastery over the poet. Thought and feeling appear superficial and intrude a 
dissonant note into the harmony of sounds that his genius has built. Polish 
and verve and sensuous appeal are there but not always with the emotional 
depth, passionate sincerity, sustained originality and power of thought that 
we expect. 

Then, as if to silence our overbold criticism, the poet at times bursts forth 
in full panoply and his verse—simple, powerful, beautiful, moving—-strikes 
us silent in admiration. ‘There is life, vigorous, pulsing vitality painted in 
wonderfully natural and appealing colors. “To a Poet Hesitating” is a gem 
in its simple beauty, its polish and brilliance. Thought and imagery are 
blended into a harmonious melody that has all the invigorating appeal and 
freshness of a spring breeze. Light and airy, with a magic smoothness that 
a greater poet might envy: here we see the power of the true lyricist stirring 
in his soul. 

In “The Birth of Pierrot,” more clearly and attractively, perhaps, than 
elsewhere, his happy, haunting imagery and fickle fancy flash forth. The 
music of the rhythm is exceptionally fine. A rippling flow of thought seems 
matched by a magic dance of words and stresses. The combined effect seems 
peculiarly suited to suggest the haunting memories that struggle for expres- 
sion. 

Painting, painters and paintings of old Spain seem to have exercised a 
unique charm for the poet. In his vivid fancy the masters of the brush lived 
again—reborn in golden words of rhythmic beauty and elegance. His muse 
runs smoothly in these dramatic pieces, and with a charming simplicity: in the 
full flow of dramatic narrative he seems to have found a vehicle that lets his 
surging spirit roam unchecked. Fact and fancy are so dexterously inter- 
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woven that the effect is rare art, the depiction of life cast into the mold of his 
scholarly esthetic temperament. 

In his dramatic portraits of El Greco, Velasquez, Murillo, Goya, we find 
a pleasing combination of deep psychological insight and charming language. 
Scholarly lore enriches every line, but the disastrous flatness of mere erudition 
is avoided through the vigorous freshness and vitality that his ardent spirit 
could so well infuse. Now we seem to see a semblance of the style and art of 
Browning’s “Last Duchess”; now we find him borne along the path that his 
own bright fancy suggests. His drama is natural and effective within his 
own limits. Artistic appreciation, delicate nuances of characterization, clear 
exposition, a wealth of allusion—all these are found in abundance. He 
sketches with splendid contrast the mystic charm of solid faith and the 
Spaniard’s gay romance; the painter in the glory of his creative effort and 
in the weakness of his temperamental failings; monk and maiden, king and 
peasant. One seems to see why it falls just short of the greatest; for the lack 
of balance here, the excess of fancy there; a letting down sometimes when 
the strain is lofty and sublime. Dramatic instincts and narrative skill are 
sometimes employed to conceal the faltering of vigor. 

In his third group—sonnets, odes and miscellaneous pieces—we are pre- 
sented with a broader range of thought and excellence. Bits of purest poetry 
claim for him the highest distinction, but many of the selections leave us dis- 
contented. In one, the theme may be entirely too trivial for the effort ex- 
pended; in another a light jingle somewhat mars the beauty of concept and 
feeling. At times his translations, in their simple art and beautiful unity, 
stand out as glaring contrasts to careless moments in his own original efforts. 

When he is at his best, however, he amply proves himself a genuine poet. 
In “The Foundling,” we find an appealing portrayal of depth of feeling and 
gentle tenderness, where the roll of the words sounds the throb of his emo- 
tion and the short, trenchant phrases echo the intensity of his feeling. Here 
we may say he has given his spirit to his theme, aimed at nobility and achieved 
it. But to some readers, at least, whether rightly or wrongly, the very next, 
“To a Sonnet on the Sonnet,” will appear to be a sad contrast: jingle piled 
on jingle; lilting lightness and inapt comparison. 

In the “Mother Goose Sonnets” we are impressed, more than delighted, 
by a clever facility in thought and pleasing, and by a wealth of allusion. They 
seem rather the product of the skilful journalist, at odds with the faults and 
foibles of his generation, than the melodious and lofty effusions of a poet’s 
soul. More in the modern spirit than in the classic vein, they count too 
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much on a fatal cleverness, too much on innuendo and satirical display, too 
much on studied contrasts. 

But back in his element—the charming scenes of Spain—his spirit soars 
again and we draw a breath of satisfaction: the poet’s soul is still on fire. In 
other pieces, too, we glimpse a glory as of noble and classic beauty. In “The 
Book of Rignald” we find the charm of graceful narrative, of rhythmic 
cadence, of unstudied simplicity, of moving beauty. A smooth, gentle melody 
runs through the whole. In “The Sigh for Deirdre” we find a splendid 
specimen of metrical finish wherein the interlocked rimes convey a subtle 
sense of rippling motion as charming background for his simple theme. Of 
the rest, his sketches of St. Francis, his dedicatory odes and translations, 
mirror forth his deepy mystical insight, his power of studied elegance, his 
sincerity of thought, and the majestic sweep of expression characteristic of 
his more sustained imaginative flights. 

In the last group—narrative poems—Mr. Bunker finds the poet’s strength. 
It is at least true that in sustained excellence of narrative power and technique 
these pieces are of uniformly high character. They show a style that is 
smooth, polished and pleasant and a splendid mastery of rhythm in handling 
blank verse that enables him to vary his meters with graceful facility to suit 
the infinite variety of moods and temperaments. The harmony between 
thought and meter is one of his most remarkable achievements. 

As in his other types, so here, Spain again holds front rank as locale for 
his narratives. In ‘“Egidio of Coimbra,” in ‘““The Feast of Padre Chala,” 
“The Cry of Ibn-Levi and Arifa,” we wander in the midst of her faded 
glories, and in the charm of his facile narrative and gentle music lose our- 
selves in the pleasantest imaginings. 

“The Ballad of Old Pope John,” with its simple but beautiful appeal, and 
the story of Don Folquet are splendid instances of his consummate versatility. 
In Don Folquet we have nearly thirty pages of sustained power wherein the 
narrative genius of the poet attains full expression. Here he is unhampered 
by limitations of space; his muse soars free on wings of song that lightly carry 
their charming burden of history, fancy, legend, all intertwined into a gor- 
geous pageant. Bishop and Prince stalk through it in crystal clarity to the 
sonorous roll of majestic verse. The product has a marvelous unity and im- 
pressiveness of effect glorified with magic melody. 

Perhaps in no other group do we behold so clearly the deep faith, the 
charming simplicity, the broad intellectual grasp, the keen historical per- 
spective and the gorgeous art of the poet. His genius seems to balk at nothing: 
the transition from a sublime study of faith and mysticism to the lonely 
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eroticism of ““The Sea Woman” is made with effortless ease. Although in 
not all these pieces is his art equally happy, yet in each the poet is manifest, 
sketching, shading, animating everything with authentic touch. 

This volume is undoubtedly a monument of solid achievement in Catholic 
American letters. It is the result of deliberate and honest work on the part 
of an unusually gifted man. It affords substantial ground for accepting 


Thomas Walsh as a Catholic poet of enduring excellence. 
E. J. FortMavy, S. J. 


SCRIPTURE 


Tue Asiatic ArcapiA, or “ParapisE Lost.” By Philo Laos Mills, $.T.D. 
Washington: The Bengalese Press, 1931. Pp. xxviii + 293. Price 
$10.00. 


Before human liberty was abused against its Divine Giver, His bounty ex- 
tended even to providing our first parents with especially favored material 
surroundings. Concerning these circumstances our only authentic informa- 
tion remains in a few verses of Genesis. The ones most pertinent may be 
rendered as follows from their Hebrew original: 


(II: 8) And Yahweh, (that is) God, planted a garden in Eden, eastward, and 
placed there the man whom He had formed. (9) And Yahweh, (that is) God, made 
to sprout from the soil all sorts of trees pleasant to see and good for food; and the 
tree of life was in the midst of the garden, and the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil. (10) And there was a river issuing from Eden to water the garden; and 
from there it was divided, and became four heads. (11) The name of the first is 
Pishon; it is the one that goes about all the land of Havilah, where the gold is. 
(12) Now, the gold of that land is good; the bdellium is there, and the stone malachite. 
(13) And the name of the second river is Gihon; it is the one that goes about all the 
land of Kush. (14) And the name of the third river is Hiddekel; it is the one that 
passes before Asshur. And the fourth river is Perath. 


Pishon and Gihon are unknown, but Hiddekel and Perath are certainly 
Tigris and Euphrates. The garden (or rather “park”) lay in Eden, a region 
unknown by name but designated as “eastward,” and the single stream that 
watered it had given rise to the four rivers named by the author. In record- 
ing their original source as at least a fact in the past, and their existence as 
still present, he may have no other aim than to point to these great arteries 
of sustenance (so precious in the arid East) as lasting memorials of a richer 
bounty of which they were once the overflow. But his record, whatever its 
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motive, is geographic enough in fact to have prompted an oft-repeated effort 
to determine the location of that favored spot of earth whence man first went 
forth in sorrow and disgrace to contend with nature in the rough. Historians, 
theologians, geographers, archeologists, from Josephus and St. Augustine to 
Lenormant and Friedrich Delitzch, have discussed this problem at less or 
greater length. Probably the occultist, the mythologist, and the curious specu- 
lator have also had a hand at times, since the earthly Paradise has been 
located not only in various parts of Africa and Europe, but at the extremity 
of South America, and even in the polar regions. Serious students of the 
Biblical record, whom the designation of Eden as “eastward” must at least 
confine to the continent of Asia, still differ widely within its limits. India, 
the Pamirs, Persia, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Armenia, and even the lower Jor- 
dan valley have been proposed as the probable site. 

For while Tigris and Euphrates are fixed points, all else (except an “east- 
ward” situation) is in doubt. “Kush,” as commonly meaning “Ethiopia” in 
the Old Testament, led antiquity in general to take Gihon as the Nile. The 
“land of Havilah” (in Hebrew, “of the Havilah,” as if not strictly a proper 
name) is less suggestive; but since its gold had been especially famed, it was 
naturally sought in India, whence Pishon was supposed to be the Indus or 
the Ganges. In ages when the western world hardly knew the exact sources 
of even the Tigris and the Euphrates, and could only guess at those of the 
Nile and the Ganges, the four were supposed to be still connected by cir- 
cuitous or underground channels of common supply. But where was their 
onetime single source, the river of Eden, to be placed? It might have been 
nearest to the headwaters of any one of the four, so long as it could in some 
way supply the other three as well. 

Neglecting theories of lesser repute, we find three chief ones current in 
the exegesis of Genesis, though not quite coeval in influence. The oldest, 
which we may call the Ganges-Nile hypothesis, was taken from Josephus by 
several Fathers of the Church, whose opinion gave it an influence at first only 
partial, then gradually growing through the Scholastic era until the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. It should be noted that, while insisting that Gihon 
must be the Nile, and Pishon either the Indus or the Ganges, the theory 
rarely indicates which of these arose more directly from the River of Eden, so 
that the mere mention of a river of India by no means connotes the location 
of Eden there. The theory, in fact, points less to any definite situation of 
Paradise than to the mere identity of the two uncertain rivers, and it can be 
justly designated only by their names. On the other hand, the second in- 
fluential explanation, which arose early in the sixteenth century, definitely de- 
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clared in favor of Mesopotamia, though its supporters have always differed 
as regards the precise locality of Eden therein. A little later than this second 
theory appears a third, the most acceptable to conservative commentators to- 
day, which would place Eden near the actual sources of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, in Armenia or Kurdistan. Serious students of the question are 
unanimous in conceding that no opinion yet proposed can claim to be final. 

Dr. Mills’ contribution to the discussion is a surprise in more than one 
respect. It is no mere monograph, but a stately octavo, attractively printed 
and sufficiently illustrated, though not very thoroughly indexed. It argues in 
turn from primitive myth and legend, the Biblical record, the chief literature 
of exegesis, and some recent conclusions in prehistoric anthropology and other 
modern sciences. A plan thus comprehensive might have issued in a useful 
compendium of the discussion’s whole progress, impartially stating its principal 
factors, and giving the various conclusions (including the author’s own) a 
chance to stand or fall on their own objective merits. However, Dr. Mills 
has preferred the role of advocate and special pleader. From beginning to 
end his claim is that all these varied classes of testimony converge in one con- 
clusion,—that the Garden of Eden was somewhere in that part of the Hima- 
layas which bounds southern Tibet and the Vale of Cashmir. 

In presenting this as his opinion—ani the only opinion which, in his judg- 
ment, is really well supported—we realize that some risk is incurred. Dr. 
Mills is hard to commit anywhere to a statement which he may not elsewhere 
qualify. In his “Prolog,” for instance, any reader would take as pivotal one 
sentence (printed in italics): “There is a unanimous chorus in favor of the 
Middle East, the mountains of Middle Asia” (p. xxi). The context proceeds 
with a brief selection of names alleged as representative. Then immediately 
follow these words: 


Not that these writers are all agreed on every detail of the Paradise story and its 
original setting. There is enough variety even here to make us walk with caution. 
From Armenia to Abyssinia there is plenty of room for the traditional “Arcadia,” let 
alone a possible Mesopotamia. But there is a universal agreement that Paradise was 
in the Orient, and preferably on the Middle Asiatic Divide, east or west. This at 
least is an acquisition of supreme importance. All Biblical talent insists on the 


oriental site (ibid.: italics original). 


This sliding scale should answer any convenience. First, “a unanimous 
chorus in favor of the Middle East” collapses into “a universal agreement that 
Paradise was in the Orient” at large. Mid-Asia now appears “preferably.” 
Does this mean that it is preferred by a majority of the “chorus,” or that it 
is the only region definitely indicated at all? Neither statement is correct, as 
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any one may learn by consulting an article on the subject in any standard 
work of reference. Finally, Dr. Mills’ own preference is somewhere within 
the limits of the “Middle Asiatic Divide, east or west.” ‘Tens of thousands 
of square miles are included within the extent of this phrase. Genesis iv, 16 
alludes to Eden as if to a definite and not very extensive territory. 

But notwithstanding ambiguities here and there, the treatise as a whole 
does clearly favor the Tibetan Himalayas as the author’s own conclusion. 
One conclusion at least will be that of any attentive reader: that this pains- 
taking but biased study has only succeeded in displaying the actual weakness 
of its thesis. We do not mean that a location of Eden in the Himalayas is 
evidently wrong. It may be quite correct. But Dr. Mills has shown to ad- 
miration how extremely difficult it is to substantiate. No one compelled to 
argue as he does, is fortunate in the strength of his cause. To show this in 
detail would require another work as lengthy as his own, presenting an im- 
partial view of the innumerable data which he has amassed in evidence. In 
the present space, however, it is possible to expose some of the roots of his 
singular obtuseness to the real standing of the question, and to illustrate their 
influence. 

First, on the score of mere reasoning, the whole argument suffers from a 
radical flaw in simple logic. Dr. Mills essays a cumulative proof without 
realizing what it demands. In the rare case that any authority definitely 
indicates the mid-Asian region, such authority may of course be justly claimed. 
But in the absence of such definite indication—and therefore almost every- 
where in the evidence here displayed—each separate source must be explicit 
enough to justify by itself a sound induction to the desired conclusion. That 
is, it must at least attest (1) a really terrestrial region (2) more or less cen- 
tral in Asia, (3) lofty in elevation, and (4) supplying four rivers, one of 
which rises in or near it—say, for practical purposes, a river of India. Dr. 
Mills is quite aware that all of these elements are essential notes of his theory. 
What he forgets (to the ruin of his argument) is that they are not mutually 
involved unless that theory is presupposed. An ancient writer’s Paradise may 
be elevated because it is supra-mundane and nowhere on earth. [If really 
terrestrial, it may be oriental without being mountainous, or mountainous 
without being oriental, or both together without being mid-Asian, or supposed 
to have supplied the Indus or the Ganges while lying nowhere near the actual 
source of either. All this looks so trite in plain speech that its utter neglect 
throughout a prolonged argument would seem incredible, yet Dr. Mills has 
not even suspected it. It is a uniform feature of his method that if one 
source mentions “the east” (as does Genesis itself), if another envisages an 
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elevated site, if a third finds one of the four rivers in or near India, the three 
are supposed to coalesce into “cumulative testimony” to one and the same 
site, and all of them may then be numbered as supporters. The fact that not 
one of them has said enough to point to any site at all, is a light that never 
seems to dawn. 

It is impossible to read the final section (on “scientific sources”) without 
receiving one strong impression. Dr. Mills has seen the far-famed ‘Vale of 
Cashmir” (of which “who has not heard ?”), and the sight has ended all argu- 
ment for him. Somewhat modified since the Fall he would allow the spot to 
be. But if it is still by long odds the Paradise of earth today, where else 
should one reasonably seek for Eden? ‘That the original spot may have been 
marred beyond recognition is not an acceptable proposal; the incomparable 
beauty of Cashmir seeks an adequate reason in the scheme of Providence; 
surely, then, it was originally the Paradise of Genesis. ‘This prepossession 
is defended always with courtesy, but also with an air of indisputable cer- 
tainty which (considering the divided state of sound and serious opinion) 
looks very like the product of an obsessed imagination. There is charity and 
chivalry towards all who differ, but no possibility of mental esteem for their 
opinions. 

It seems to be this fixed idea which also accounts for other peculiar qualities 
of “The Asiatic Arcadia.” Prominent among them is a large number of ir- 
relevant citations. In adducing much evidence that is merely ambiguous, the 
author shares a practice all too common. But he has also claimed a number 
of supporters who are not in the least ambiguous, but mention the Ganges- 
Nile persuasion only to declare most explicitly in favor of other opinions. 

Amongst those of his sources which are merely inconclusive, the Fathers 
of the Church supply the largest proportion. In addition to Josephus, the 
Fathers named are actually nineteen, since we cannot agree that Severian is 
an exponent of Chrysostom’s views in the face of the former’s known ef- 
forts to discredit the latter. Three of the resulting twenty—Tertullian, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Origen—Dr. Mills disclaims, but still displays 
for some reason that does not appear. From seventeen authors, then, in- 
cluding Josephus, we are to expect some sign of approval. To furnish such 
approval, as already pointed out, each must either indicate in some manner a 
definitely mid-Asian Paradise, or, at the very least, place one of the four 
rivers of Genesis in or near India. But only eight of the seventeen respond 
to either of these indispensable tests. The unknown author of the “Ques- 
tionary” (in whom, however, we acknowledge no witness to “Athanasian con- 
cepts”) seems to put Paradise “in the direction of India,” though how far 
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in that direction he does not say. The Ganges is named as one of the four 
rivers by Josephus, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Cosmas Indicopleustes, John 
of Damascus, and Bede. To these eight we take the liberty of adding two 
not named by Dr. Mills, Epiphanius and Anastasius Sinaita, who both de- 
clare for the Ganges and the Nile. Josephus and nine of the Fathers cer- 
tainly form a competent body of witness to the earlier prevalence of some- 
thing at least approaching a mid-Asian location of Paradise. This, how- 
ever, is all that can be said for them, and much more than can be said for any 
of the rest whom Dr. Mills has presented. Three, as already remarked, he 
names only to dismiss them. As for the rest, they are quite unserviceable in 
fact. Theophilus of Antioch says that Pishon and Gihon “water the eastern 
parts,” whence Pishon, which he does not identify, may be anywhere east of 
Syria, though Gihon to him is the Nile. If Hippolytus, Chrysostom, and 
Severian place Eden somewhere “eastward,” so does Genesis. Basil speaks 
of a Paradise above the clouds and rich with never-fading flowers; Ephrem’s 
Paradise is of a nature to require “spiritual irrigation”; neither apparently 
has any earthly region more in mind than Gregory the Great in discussing 
the dwelling of Elias. As for Clement of Rome, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Athanasius, and Chrysostom, the mention of their names in this connexion 
is simply idle. Dr. Mills has extracted the faintest sign of support from eight 
out of twenty Patristic writers, though we would allow him ten out of 
twenty-two. 

It is in dealing with subsequent exegesis that he goes the greater length 
of claiming witnesses who record the earlier theory only to reject it. We may 
note especially 4 Lapide and Hummelauer, whose preference is Mesopotamia, 
and Kaulen, Hoberg, and Vigouroux, who declare for Armenia in common 
with the majority at present. It is especially entertaining to find Vigouroux 
invoked for a theory that postulates an actual connexion of the Ganges and 
the Nile with the Tigris and the Euphrates, in the face of his terse observa- 
tion: Ces erreurs n’ont pas besoin aujourd'hui d’étre réfutées. The others 
are equally explicit; Hummelauer, in particular, propounds a Mesopotamian 
theory so peculiarly his own that it is everywhere known by his name. A long 
list of standard commentators and Biblical historians whom Dr. Mills has 
not mentioned are fortunate in escaping the misjudgment of readers who may 
take him at his word. : 

The practice attains its furthest possibility in supplying Dr. Mills with 
recent scholarly support. For two centuries past no commentator who ac- 
cepts the Scriptural record as unquestionably true has permitted himself to 
think that its author affirmed the Ganges and the Nile to be connected at their 
sources with the Tigris and the Euphrates. Dr. Mills accordingly invokes 
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Lenormant, Franz Delitzch, Dillmann, and Skinner, who conclude that the 
author of Genesis did affirm just this, and did so in ignorance of fact and 
in actual error. Apart from comment on the merits of this opinion, its 
diametrical opposition to Dr. Mills’ own belief—that the said connexion is a 
fact—ought to have been as evident to him as it is to everyone else. 

Akin to this defect is the practice, quite frequent throughout the work, of 
subjecting indifferent or unfavorable testimony to a stretching process. From 
Anau, in western Turkestan, where the still enigmatical Blau tablets were 
discovered, Dr. Mills finds it easy to make their “civilization” (whatever it 
was) span eight hundred miles or more to include the Pamirs, and then 
designate the latter as “the ante-chamber” of Cashmir. If an author (like 
Kaulen) favors Armenia as Eden’s probable site, and in that connexion hap- 
pens to mention the Caucasus, the name is enough to elicit the observation 


that if this should be the truth, it could never be the entire truth, but presupposes the 
Himalayan Caucasus as the terminus a quo of a migrating Adam; he would still enter 
the garden from the eastern parts of the world. But I simply propound the Armenian 
system in order to be perfectly fair as well as to show that it can easily be worked 
into the woof of a wider notion (p. 278). 


“Easily worked” it is indeed, but into a warp rather than a woof. The 
“migrating Adam” could only have entered an Armenian garden after having 
left the original garden of Dr. Mills’ predilection more than a thousand miles 
behind him. Moreover, we are not seeking “a wider notion,” but a more 
definite one. 

To well-informed readers, at any rate, these curious traits of Dr. Mills’ 
method have usually (as in this last example) the redeeming grace of per- 
spicuity. Such readers will hardly be inclined to question this subjective dis- 
position to be fair. The transparent candor of his manipulations makes them 
a match for the most naive expedient ever attributed by a Wellhausen to some 
fancied redactor. Their explanation lies in the grip of an overpowering 
imagination,—a pledge of sincerity, indeed, but not otherwise a fortunate 
equipment for historical research. 


W. H. McC te tay, S.J. 


S. Ropertus BELLARMINUS: EXPLANATIO IN Psatmos. A cura del Padre 
Romualdo Galdos, S.J., e a spese della Pontificia Universita Gregoriana. 
Roma, presso la medesima Universita, 1931. Pp. xlvi, 400. L. 75. 


Here is something both new and excellent. The Society of Jesus, follow- 
ing the traditions of its mission and glorious history, has undertaken the pub- 
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lication of a new and monumental work; a work which will, as projected, 
consist of many volumes, comparable in compactness and completeness to the 
Patristic collections of Migne, but more beautifully and more scientifically 
presented. The title of the collection is: “Societatis Jesu selecti Scriptores, a 
Patribus Societatis eiusdem editi.” It will, therefore, be a collection in a 
critical edition of the works of those writers of the Society who have been 
most distinguished in scholarship, according to the requirements of modern 
historical and philosophical studies. 

The criteria which are to govern this compilation will be amply and clearly 
exposed in the first part of the volume which will be devoted to Canisius. 

The first volume of the “Scriptores Selecti’” contains the commentary of 
St. Robert Bellarmine on the first seventy Psalms. St. Robert wrote this 
work between the fifty-ninth and sixty-ninth years of his life (1601-1611), 
which was the first period of his cardinalate. He did not intend to write a 
work solely scientific nor solely directed to philological or theological exegesis. 
His main purpose was, as he himself says, “to be brief and clear, to defend 
with all his might the Latin Vulgate, to prepare a spiritual repast for both 
the learned and the pious.” 

He did not however neglect scientific examination of texts, or gloss over 
hermeneutic difficulties. Neither did he ignore the opinions of the Fathers, 
or of the Scholastics, or the holdings of the Biblical scholars of his time. 
But he did not rest contented with this, for he strove and did defend the 
Vulgate against the Protestant critics, while at the same time he inspired a 
sound and intelligent piety in both clergy and people. 

Even today, despite the defects disclosed by the inexorable advance of 
knowledge with the years, the book is by no means out of date, for it still 
fulfils the purpose for which it was written. It offers a rich trove of minute 
observation, reflection and intuition which are sought in vain in other works. 
To read the Psalms with the aid of St. Robert’s commentary is comparable to 
traveling through the ploughed and fertile fields of a new and strange coun- 
try on a limpid and clear day. 

The work of Father Galdos is, indeed, an achievement. It is the result 
of many years of work and study. He has discovered the autograph of the 
saintly writer, has traced thirty-seven Latin editions, seven versions and five 
synopses. In reproducing the exact text of the editio princeps’ (Rome, 
Zanetti, 1611), he has kept the text of the original autograph before him, 
and in the footnotes gives every variation, no matter how unimportant. 
Moreover, without even slightly altering the text, he has made it to conform 
to the usage of modern orthography and punctuation. Thus the reader of 
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today is enabled to get a fair knowledge of the structure of the autograph and 
the first edition, and to read without the difficulty that he would ordinarily 
experience because of archaic spelling and typography, that render too many 
critical editions almost illegible. 

Father Galdos is not only a critic, in fact he is predominantly an exegete. 
The recent commentary on the Book of Tobias, included in the “Cursus 
Scripturae Sacrae” of Cornely, is the work of Father Galdos. It is but 
natural, then, that in preparing the new edition of the Commentary on the 
first seventy Psalms, he has followed the saintly writer step by step verifying 
and checking all assertions and quotations. We come to some realization of 
the immensity of this labor when we consider that the work includes several 
thousand quotations from the Bible, and that all passages taken from the 
Fathers are equipped with full reference to the column and volume of the 
two Patristic collections of Migne. Since St. Robert makes frequent reference 
to both the Septuagint and Massoretic texts, the editor also devotes to these 
quotations the same painstaking labor that he devoted to the verification of 
the Patristic references. 

He does not attempt to modernize or discuss the writer’s opinions, for this 
would really result in two separate commentaries, one on the Psalms, the 
other on Bellarmine himself. He simply puts to use, in this work of criticism, 
his skill and knowledge as an exegete. 

The format and typography of the work is, indeed, worth of high praise. 
The pages are clear, well margined and the type most legible. Each page 
is divided into two columns, surmounted by the title bearing the number of 
the Psalm under consideration. There are two series of footnotes in types of 
varying sizes. It is here that Hebrew, Syriac, Aramaic, Greek and Latin 
meet in the fellowship of a common purpose. 

This is a part of the work that demands most painstaking preparation, for 
here David, Bellarmine and the critic, all speak together as it were and in 
their own tongues. Consideration of the care and knowledge involved in 
such work will help us to appreciate the magnitude of Father Galdos’ labor 
and will make us to rejoice in the printing of such a work. 

The fact that Bellarmine is being restored to his proper place should cause 
us to rejoice. The wretched polemic strife which has dragged through cen- 
turies has died at his feet. Indeed, he has been raised to the honors of the 
altar, a token of his victory. Works of a polemic nature often live long after 
their authors are dead, and this has been especially true of the same Bellarmine, 
who has been target for the abuse of all those who sought to defame or, 
perchance, destroy the Society of Jesus. The fame and repute of Bellarmine 
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has from the first been closely coupled with that of his Order, and it has 
suffered with the varying fortunes of the Society. 

The saint himself was a man, delicate in appearance and of small stature. 
Small and slight physically, intellectually and spiritually he was a colossus. 
He has left his name and mark upon nearly every branch of ecclesiastical 
study. A leader in the theological renaissance of his century, philosophy, 
theology, law, sacred eloquence, polemics and the catechism, all felt the 
impress of his deep spirituality and powerful mind. 

When the English heretics saw the arrival of his works, the massive 
volumes of the “Controversies” in folio, abounding in erudition and inescap- 
able logic, they immediately concluded that Bellarmine was the name of no 
one person, but rather the name of a group of learned writers. They took 
the name of Bellarmine, split it up and found “Bella-arma-minas,” war- 
arms-threats! So it was they founded the “Anti-Bellarminian Academy” to 
oppose what they thought was a whole school of writers. 

While we anxiously await the new edition of the “Controversies,” let us 
give a warm and deserved welcome to this new edition cf the “Commentary 


on the Psalms.” 
FRANCESCO ZUBLENA. 
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Henry Wuire. Thirty Years of American Diplomacy. By Allan Nevins. 
New York: Harpers, 1930. Pp. 518. $5.00. 


WiLiiaM Howarp Tart. By Herbert S. Duffy. New York: Minton, Balch 
Co., 1930. Pp. 345. $5.00. 


The careers of these two men run through the main story of America’s 
political coming of age. During the past thirty-five years, this country has 
risen above the rank of Benjamin among the nations. Fabulous wealth 
poured out of our lands, our factories and our finance. Our numbers grew 
with the rush of newcomers to our shores and the rich fecundity of a brave 
and strong people at home. Material success payed generous tribute in endow- 
ments of higher causes, and the stranger from abroad was amazed at the 
prodigious building for purposes of religion and education. Meanwhile pride 
of achievement fondly tended a fledgling national spirit. With the arrival 
of economic grandness our governmental bodies caught the imperial note of 
the international chorus and joined it in hearty imitation. In the late ‘nineties 
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we already had a voice, albeit feeble, in the councils of the nations. As the 
decades moved on and we expanded our muscles and our girth, that small 
voice rose to power in urging and settling the decisive movements of the 
peoples. 

It was no holiday task to guide the progress of such a buoyant youth, and 
the succession of our statesmen offers an abundance of fine biographical 
material. Henry White and William Howard Taft are conspicuous ex- 
amples. The man Taft is already well appreciated, and his mark is made. 
Henry White is less understood because less known, and yet one might almost 
dare to say that he is more deserving of attention. For Taft, good-natured, 
loyal and conservative, a deep student of the law and, therefore, of the past, 
and the holder of more honorable positions in his country’s service than any 
public man since Washington, still lacks something of the appeal of Mr. 
White. White had less education, less too of crystal intelligence, and his 
mind was surely circumscribed in knowledge of the cultural possessions of 
the European mind. Withal he had a talent, a w'‘sdom, that makes his 
career a study of supreme value. He kept an unalterable sense of the “eternal 
fitness of things.” His practical judgments were to the point, and covered 
the point. His views, as expressed in his many letters to great contemporaries, 
give the clearest insight into world affairs. And he was trusted by such a 
variety of parties and men with such momentous decisions of national 
diplomacy that he must strike the objective appraiser as a paragon product 
of this country. 

The two men do not properly contrast; their functions blend. White was 
entirely taken up with the foreign policy of our government. Taft gave his 
many full years to her internal affairs. White lived across the Atlantic for 
most of his life. He spoke the language of Paris, Rome and Madrid, and 
felt at home in the Silesian cities of his daughter’s adoption. Taft needed 
an interpreter whenever he went beyond the realm of the Anglo-Saxon tongue. 
To White the highly diversified characters from Gibraltar to Japan were 
his easy and daily preoccupation. Taft was just one of the many great 
Americans, and in skill of direction and in progressive vision he was eclipsed 
by several of his colleagues. Henry White had the admitted position of our 
leading modern diplomatist. And if there is one regret in this juxtaposition 
of truly notable men, it is that Taft failed to appoint White to the place 
that his abilities and his experience deserved, and allowed partisan politics 
to supersede the weightier demands of foreign representation, 

Mr. Nevins has written a first-class diplomatic history into his biography 
of Henry White. There is evident a close acquaintance with the voluminous 
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letters of his object. His judgment keeps a fine balance through difficulties 
that defeat the less gifted writer. He has addressed himself to those above party 
and prejudice, and his picture of an outstanding American has all that a fine 
portrait presents, clear line, rich color, judicious allotment of foreground and 
background, and the unity of a singularly noble and intelligently motivated 
life. There is a liberal education in this volume, and it will take its place 
as a permanent part of our libraries. 

The treatment of William Howard Taft has other merits, though it is 
not lacking in deficiencies. The writer appears altogether set on telling his 
favorite story, and, indeed, the story is worth the telling. The lawyer, the 
judge, the pacific organizer of the Philippines, makes his Ciceronian way 
through the highest places of official Washington, and reaches a graceful and 
decorous age in the exaltation of Supreme Justice. The dignity and Christian 
kindness of Taft in his quarrel with Roosevelt leave a salutary mark on the 
soul of the reader. 

There is, however, far more to the story than the content of the pages here 
presented. In the case of Roosevelt a more sympathetic view would probe 
the disappointment of the errant Rough Rider in his personally created Presi- 
dent. A point at hand is Taft’s shelving this very Henry White for the 
nominee of political backers, surely a sad blunder in heroism. Then there is 
the deep and rugged question known as the Progressive Movement, which 
had the very honest and useful aim of settling America’s foremost question, 
the proper control and distribution of wealth. Taft first touches this matter 
in his labor decisions, and here the reader desires a fuller and more under- 
standing treatment of the Social Question. One is reminded in this volume 
of the older method of hagiography, wherein the saint stands out rather as 
super-human than humanity uplifted. William Howard Taft had enough 
of fine natural virtue in his story to permit the telling of his struggles and 
mistakes. He was a glory to his people, but he had sense enough to recognize 
his limitations. He himself once said: “I am, of course, conscious of having 
made errors, but there are few Presidents who do not, and on the whole I 
believe I can show as good a balance on the credit side as most administra- 
tions.” One can well conclude with Mr. Duffy that “it is neither too pre- 
sumptuous or venturesome to predict that, in weighing Taft’s achievement, 
time will enhance his renown and that, as the miasma of politics and prejudice 
clears away, he will stand out more and more illustriously, as a great patriot, 
a great jurist, a great man.” 


W. Eucene Suiets, S.J., M.A. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


CONTEMPORARY SocIAL MoveMENTs. By Jerome Davis, Ph.D., New 
York: The Century Co., 1930. Pp. 900. $4.00. 

In this book Jerome Davis gives us an extensive view of contemporary 
social movements. After analyzing some preliminary and basic principles and 
Utopias of the previous social eras, he proceeds to discuss Socialism, Com- 
munism, Fascism, Cooperation, the British Labor Movement and the Peace 
Movement. In each of these he takes up the history and causes, the leaders 
and the ideas of the masses which they embody, the theories and problems and 
their significance for the United States. The book is planned as a text for 
advanced classes of sociology. The author’s purpose in writing the book is 
to have the student get at the truth without prejudice. For this reason he 
introduces a most extensive bibliography at the end of each of the eight books 
and reprints numerous articles, or chapters and paragraphs of books of au- 
thoritative writers for or against the movement. It is difficult in many parts 
to discern the author’s view from that expressed by any of his collaborators. 
Where he does venture to criticise a movement favorably or adversely, he is 
found for the most part objective and not trailing radical leaders. 

If we have to find fault with the writer it is that he has failed to make a 
thorough and original study himself of these great movements, evolve the 
historic background of each and give us a scrutinizing and scientific evalua- 
tion of them. The student, and more so the casual reader, is not prepared to 
pass judgment on these movements. A vast field of the economic and political 
sciences is involved over which the student has no command. Pitirim Sorokin 
has done such work for us in a parallel book entitled, “Contemporary Soci- 
ological Theories,” published in 1928. In this book its author manifests great 
erudition and critical judgment. 

In the review of Davis’ book I shall attempt to outline briefly the leading 
features of these great movements as given by the author and his collaborators, 
and to weigh them in the moral balance. 

Great social movements are not of mushroom growth. There is always 
some condition of soil, economic, religious or political, in which they take root 
and gradually develop. Social movements are mass movements and as such 
they gain momentum. Hence it is hard to stop or to control them. 

The social movements of our day are no exception to this rule. Marxian 
or scientific Socialism is but a reaction to the persecution and tyrannical op- 
pression inflicted by the Tsars upon their subjects. The theories of Karl 
Marx were an answer to the Russian government. At the time 93 per cent 
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of the population in Russia were peasants or workers and only 7 per cent 
were aristocrats or rulers. The latter lived luxuriously and were rich; the 
former were needy and poor. What wonder that there should stir in their 
hearts a longing for some of the world’s goods and pleasures. 

Lenin and Stalin have in more recent times developed and made more con- 
crete the theories of Marx and Engels and applied them to new conditions. 
But neither of the parents would recognize their pet child today; so much 
have education and environment and high living changed its features. Lenin 
and Stalin must be classed among the ultra-radicals. Like all men of their 
type, they were driven out of their country and often arrested on account of 
their revolutionary activity. ‘Today Lenin is the Russian deity of the Com- 
munists. His mausoleum is a Mecca for thousands of Russian tourists. 
Children are consecrated to Sovietism on altars temporarily erected in his 
honor. “Lenin” is a revolutionary pseudonym for Vladimir Ulianoff. Like 
Marx he was very active in spreading the gospel of socialism. 

Today Stalin or Yosif Dzhugashvili is the most powerful personality in 
the ranks of Communism. In the theological seminary at the capital in Tiflis, 
whither he had been sent to become a priest, Stalin soon became a leader in 
the circle of Marxians. The place was a hotbed of revolutionary princi- 
ples at the time. Stalin had to be expelled. He began to move from place 
to place under assumed names, such as David, Koba and Ivanovitch. “Stalin” 
or “Steel” stuck to him, since it expressed his iron will, indomitable energy 
and fearless temperament. Stalin outwitted his rival Trotzky and retains 
almost autocratic power, by keeping in touch with the will of the majority. 

The supreme effort Stalin and his party are making at present is to in- 
dustrialize a country which is overwhelmingly agricultural and to nationalize 
the innumerable smaller farm holdings and try to make them more produc- 
tive for the State treasury. This is a vast undertaking and is fraught with 
opposition by a people uneducated, particularly in principles of communism. 

The most fundamental mistake Marxists make is that they do not under- 
stand human nature. They err by both extremes. They do not seem to 
understand the innate right and the craving for private property both in 
consumption and production. They err by excess in conceiving an ideal state 
of human nature: altruistic, unselfish and law-abiding. Such a state has not 
existed ever since our progenitors made the fatal mistake in the garden of 
Eden and mankind can never be brought back to that state. A State of ex- 
treme Paternalism is for that reason impossible of achievement. 

Sound ethics is one with socialists in condemning Capitalism (if we give 
this word its correct meaning) ; but it is not one, by any means, in the method 
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of removing this ulcer from the political body. Communists insist on ex- 
propriation of capitalists, and putting their wealth in the hands of the 
democratic State. Right reason, on the contrary, tenaciously holds to private 
property even in production, but insists on the limitation of its use. Right 
reason, then, not Communism, points the way to the solution of the labor 
problem. Of course, “the dictatorship of the proletariat” is again nothing 
else than a violent reaction produced by Tzarisms and Capitalism. It is con- 
ceived by Marx and Lenin as a State devoid of classes, a higher form of 
democracy, expressing, as it does, the interests of the great mass of “exploited” 
as against the narrow group of capitalist “exploiters.” 

Now, Communism is, indeed, a great leveler of interests and of wealth; 
but so is a great destructive conflagration, leveling a structure to the ground. 
It produces chaos. But we have yet to witness the constructive work done 
by socialism or communism in erecting a permanent and costly structure 
which is to house a contented proletariat. All indications are that, in the 
future, we shall only view ruins made by communism, just as tourists view 
the ruins of the monasteries made by the religious persecution of the Re- 
formers. The NEP, or ‘New Economic Policy,” is still in prolonged labor 
in Russia today. It hopes to give birth to mountains of proletarian prosperity ; 
but there will be born a “ridiculous mouse.” Present-day Bolshevism con- 
tends that the dictatorship of the Proletariat cannot be achieved except by 
iron discipline and violence and even death to opponents. But it is equally 
certain that such iron discipline, exercised not by party leaders but by one man 
Stalin, must inevitably yield soon to a sane government by representation. 
The backing, which the government is getting from the people, is due to the 
whip wielded by officials and to the hope of a new earth and a new heaven 
promised by the NEP. Managers of industrial concerns must be successful 
if they want to keep their jobs and the splendid pay which runs as high as 
three hundred dollars per month. They are bent on “beating yesterday” in 
results, on beating the pace set by the Gosplan and on beating another plant 
in the same industry. Cash rewards or honorary decorations are other in- 
ducements to achieve progress. This may continue until the peak of ex- 
pansion has been reached. After that the deluge. 

Russian communism is dealing a blow to religion and morality which 
will make its civilization reel for years. Its youth is being inoculated with 
the deadly poison of atheism and religious hatred which will take a genera- 
tion to remove. The dignity of the marriage bond in particular has reached 
its lowest ebb. Thus the author cites the case of a Russian friend who told 
him that when she was married in Leningrad the clerk expressed great dis- 
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appointment over the fact that this was the seventh visit of the young lady 
in front of him. He argued with her for some time, while the nose glasses 
kept tumbling off until he tied them around his head with a string. But in 
the end, the girl acquired her seventh husband. Efforts are being made to 
raise the marriage ceremony to some degree of respectability. 

Divorce is a matter of personal choice. If there is mutual agreement a 
mere stroke of the pen settles the question in the office of registration. If only 
one files the petition a court decree will be necessary. No reason is required, 
no guilt is to be proved. Children are born into the State, so what does 
it matter? 

Perhaps the latest social movement is Fascism. Fascism is a plant that has 
taken root and sprouted and grown on Italian soil. From there it has since 
been transplanted into other countries, notably Germany. It is the embodi- 
ment of patriotism, and, in a measure, of religion. 

Fascism admits the quarrel between capital and labor; but unlike Socialism 
it will heal the break by absolute State control and not by State ownership 
or administration. Hence Fascism defends the right of private property and 
recognizes human nature’s innate tendency to self-interest. 

Benito Mussolini is the mainspring in the mechanism of Italian Fascism. 
He is a man of commanding personality and idealism. He is an opportunist. 
Consistency is not one of his virtues. He condemns today what he will sup- 
port tomorrow, provided Fascism conquer thereby. His character and tem- 
perament may best be judged by the great leaders he admires, Caesar and 
Napoleon, and the philosophers for whom he cherishes a fondness, Nietzsche 
and Machiavelli. The man has left a powerful impress on the nation and 
purposes to put Italy of the twentieth century in the radiance of glory and 
power that it had during the period of the Caesars. 

Two leading principles in the Fascist “Labor Charter” are characteristic: 


Art. 1. The Italian Nation is an organism possessing a purpose, life and instru- 
ments of action, superior to those possessed by the individual or groups of individuals 


who compose it. 
Art. 7. The Corporative State regards private initiative in the field of production as 
the most useful and efficient instrument for furthering the interests of the Nation. 


Communism and Socialism are foredoomed, since they destroy the right 
of private property. "The Cooperative Movement, on the other hand has 
met with the approval of the Catholic school of economic thought, because 
it preserves this right and tends to make the workers at the same time the 
owners of the tools of production. Thereby it distributes the returns of in- 
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dustry among the numerous laboring men instead of diverting them into the 
coffers of the capitalists. Cooperation is altruistic; it helps its neighbor in 
proportion as it helps itself. It is considered by the Bishops in their “Pro- 
gram of Reconstruction” as the only solution of the vexing labor problem. 

There are various types of cooperatives and they have met with varying 
success. “There are consumers or commercial cooperatives, such as, banking, 
bakeries, marketing, farming, insurance, and building societies. “These have 
succeeded well, as a rule. Producers’ cooperatives have failed for the most 
in the United States, but have met with greater success in Italy. They are 
difficult to organize. Our mobile labor, our individualistic and selfish busi- 
ness spirit and the absence of capital may account for that. The capitalist 
wishes to own and dominate; he will brook no peers within his business 
domain. He will tolerate them as wage earners only. Besides, it would be 
a task of gigantic magnitude to change our capitalistic system, now so strong- 
ly entrenched, into a cooperative system. Hence, the prevailing system will 
long rule. Only a revolution, bloodless perhaps, could dethrone it. 

The contemporary social movements which the author treats refer to eco- 
nomic conditions in society. They are restricted to some nations. ‘There is 
one movement which is far more universal, ages old, and which seeks to es- 
tablish permanent human welfare by removing the causes for the economic 
movements or those that breed international discord—the Peace Movement. 

This great movement gained ground after the World War. When na- 
tions took an inventory of the colossal costs in men, money and material, 
they asked themselves the question: “Does it pay?” ‘The debauch of war is 

- always viewed soberly the morning after, and when passion is calmed the 
mind can reason. ‘The movement for peace and for cooperation have the 
sanction and the support of the Catholic school. 

The endeavor to outlaw war has ever been alive in the United States. 
Initiated by Washington, promoted by Franklin, it culminated in the Four- 
teen Points and the League of Nations which Woodrow Wilson considered 
“the only conceivable way of preventing the unspeakable thing [war] from 
happening again.” 

Unfortunately, when Woodrow Wilson entered the World War “to end 
war” once and for all times, he reckoned without consulting the Prince of 
Peace. Being a confirmed idealist, he lacked the knowledge and the realiza- 
tion of fallen human nature with its selfish and vindictive tendencies. ‘This 
nature is not changed when acting in a group called Sovereign State. For 
this reason great international problems cannot be solved definitely and satis- 
factorily unless the Prince of Peace or His Representative has a prominent 
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place at the council table. He alone can expound the ethical principles deep- 
ly involved in any solution. In vain will nations expect to achieve a lasting 
peace in any other way. History has proved this again and again. Perhaps 
the “Catholic Association for International Peace” will be permitted to pave 
the way to the goal. The ultimate purpose of this association is “to promote, 
in conformity with the mind of the Church, the Peace of Christ in the King- 
dom of Christ.” Such a League of Nations will endure; no other. 
Puitip H. Burkett, S.J. 
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A Catuo.ic Dictionary. General Editor: Donald Attwater. Introduc- 
tion by Francis J. Vaughan, D.D., Bishop of Menevia. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. xvi, 576. $4.00. 


Ours is an age of cooperative intellectual enterprizes, and it is significant 
of the solidarity and vitality of Catholic intellectual effort that such enter- 
prizes abound in the Church. French scholarship is perhaps the most fecund. 
One has only to recall the profoundly erudite Dictionnaire de théologie 


which has now reached the letter N., the Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne 
et de liturgie which is down to L., and the Dictionnaire d'histoire et de 
géographie ecclésiastiques which has given five large volumes under the letter 
A. Meanwhile we have the beginnings of similar works in French on 
Spirituality and Sociology. The extremely useful Dictionnaire pratique des 
connaissances religieuses continues its life by an annual supplement. In 
German a new edition of Buchberger’s Kirchliches Handlexikon is to appear 
in seven volumes, of which two are already to hand; and Herder is announc- 
ing Der Grosse Herder to begin this summer and to continue with six-monthly 
intervals over a period of five years. Although the Enciclopedia Italiana is 
not specifically Catholic the first eight volumes which have appeared are in 
reality a monument to Catholic erudition. In English two volumes of “Uni- 
versal Knowledge” have been published, and last year the invaluable sum- 
mary of the Catholic Encyclopedia entitled “The New Catholic Dictionary.” 

The most recent addition to this growing family was given, at first, the 
somewhat misleading title of “The Catholic Encyclopaedic Dictionary,” a 
title that might suggest that it was either a summary of the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, or at least encyclopaedic in character. It is best described as “a 
general work of reference to the significance of the words, terms, names and 
phrases in common use in philosophy, dogmatic and moral theology, canon 
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law, liturgy, institutions and organization of the Catholic Church,” which 
has developed out of an original plan to provide merely a “simple dictionary 
of technical words and phrases.”” The work as a whole has somewhat suffered 
as a consequence of this shifting of an original scope and method. While it 
is more than a dictionary, it is a good deal less than encyclopaedic. It lacks 
the width and volume of the “New Catholic Dictionary,” which in mere 
size is quite twice as big. What is particularly noticeable is the emphasis on 
the purely British aspect of Catholic institutions. Unlike the American work, 
it lacks illustrations, diagrams and maps. On the other hand a very marked 
attention has been given to the Oriental Churches and also to the liturgy. 

It would be easy, of course, to point out a number of errors in detail, and 
statements of doubtful propriety. A sensitively Catholic theologian or canonist 
or critic or historian will find much that is somewhat puzzling. What, for 
example, is the precise theological meaning to be attached to words like these: 
“If prayer is not ‘answered’ for the individual, it is for the (Mystical) 
Body?” Or, what would a canonist think of the impression left by the article 
“Romanos Pontifices?” “Inter alia it confirmed the exemption of regulars. 
. . -’ A Catholic historian will hardly be satisfied by the article: ‘““Roman 
Empire, The Holy.” “It was not holy . .. it was not Roman... and it 
was not an empire after the death of Frederick Barbarossa in 1190.” The 
famous gibe of Gibbon has become a part of the Protestant Tradition. But 
it must be remembered that in Catholic thought the Empire was holy,—not 
in virtue of the personal sanctity of the Emperors, but in virtue of the es- 
sential sanctity of the imperial function of Advocatus Ecclesiae; that it was 
Roman—not because the center of its power was in Rome, but because its 
authority was “Roman” in a sense well understood in the Middle Ages; that 
it was an empire long after 1190—not of course in the sense of the nineteenth- 
century Macht-Staat historians, to whom might was the only right, but in the 
sense that it was an Imperium with an authority recognized by Christian men. 
If Dante says Federigo di Soave, ultimo imperadore di li Romani (Convivio 
IV, iii), it must be remembered that he immediately adds, what is not quoted 
by the minor historians, ultimo dico per rispetto al tempo presente. Dante 
merely meant that the successors to Frederick lacked not power but legitimacy 
which came through the Papal coronation. If Dante had lived, like Petrarch, 
to see the coronation of Charles IV, he would have hailed him Emperor. The 
inaccuracies of the Dictionary are many, but usually of no moment, as for 
instance when the foundation of the Jesuits is put in 1535 instead of 1534. 

Geratp G. Wats, S.J. 
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